“EOR EXTRAORDINARY | 
HEROISM IN ACTION’ 


(Official U. $, Army Signal Corps photo) 


Capt. Herman Bottcher, of San — 
Francisco, being presented the — 
Distinguished Service Cross by 

Major General William H. Gill, 
for extraordinary heroism in © 
action against the Japanese — 
during the Papuan campaign. — 
Captain Bottcher, then a ser= — 
geant, led his section through © 
a segment of the Japanese ~ 
lines at the battle for Buna © 
Mission. After Bottcher and ~ 
his men reached the beach — 
they dug in and prevented the © 
Japs from reinforcing Buna ~ 
village. Bottcher was slightly 

wounded several times, but — 
he personally saw to the evac= — 
vation of his wounded. men, 
destroyed a Jap machine-gun - 
position single-handed, and — 
set afire a barge-load of Japs ~ 
being brought ashore as re= | 
inforcements. = 
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OW that the Four-Power conference 
has been held in Moscow, signi- 
fying the turn of the tide against the 
Axis, reports have been heard that Tur- 
key may enter the Allied camp. If that 
country, hitherto neutral, joins our 
cause it will be in a position to lend 
the United Nations valuable air bases. 
Foreign Minister Anthony Eden of 
England has been meeting in Cairo 
with Turkish Foreign Minister Norman 
Menemencioglu. While no report of 
their talks has been released, the meet- 
ing indicates possible good news for the 
Allies. One report has it that Turkish 
political circles realize that the “time 
has come to fulfill the minimum obli- 
gations provided in the Anglo-Turkish 
Treaty.” In October, 1939, Britain and 
Turkey signed a treaty which provided 
that use of such air bases would be 
allowed under certain circumstances. 
And Britain, it is said, has fulfilled sev- 
eral clauses of that agreement. 
Until now Turkey has been playing 
a neutral role, trading with Germany, 
remaining friendly with the Soviet 
Union, and having close ties with the 













WHICH WAY TURKEY ? 


British. But now it is possible that Tur- 
key may act in the same way that Portu- 
gal did recently. Portugal, it may be 
recalled, loaned Britain the use of air 
bases in the Azores. 


Bases to Bomb the Balkans 


If Turkey allowed the use of air 
bases to the Allies, this would aid us 
in the attack on Nazi industrial cen- 
ters, such as the Ploesti oil fields in 
Rumania, and_ industrial targets 
throughout the eastern Balkans. The 
Turkish army, which has been mobi- 
lized for several years, is a well-trained 
force of a million men, and if Turkish 
assistance went far enough, that army 
could aid United Nations troops in 
amphibious operations. 

Turkey is in a most peculiar geo- 
graphical position. It is in a sense a 
bridge between the Orient and the 
West. She holds open the gate to India 
and China, and has the keys to the 
West too. She is surrounded by stra- 
tegic bodies of water, the Black, Ae- 
gean and Mediterranean Seas. She is 
close to the Balkans, borders on the 
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Soviet Union; and the Dodecanese Is- 
lands, a battleground for many months, 
are off her southwestern shore. 
Turkey controls the important water- 
way composed of the Bosporus Strait, 
the Sea of Marmara and the Darde 
nelles Strait. That waterway hooks up 
the Aegean and Black Seas. With Tur 
key as an ally, United Nations troops 
could cross from Turkey into the 
kans. All of that presupposes major 
help from the Turks, although right 
now it looks as if the most that caag 
be hoped for is “limited aid” such @ 
the air bases. 
The United States has maintained) 
close trade relations with Turkey sineg) 
the outbreak of the war. We have 
strengthened their armed forces throug 
Lend-Lease aid, and purchased the 
exports. Every factor favors a Turki 
move to join her powerful friends, Eng 
land, the United States, and Russia. 
“The Turks are our friends,” 
Wendell L. Willkie, upon his retum & 
this country after circling the globe 
“They like and admire us.” Perhaps ti 
friendly feeling will now show itself. 
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NITED (AT LAST) NATIONS 


Four-Power Declaration at Moscow, approved by U. S. Sen- 
ate, opens way to workable postwar world organization 


Y THE overwhelming vote of 85-5 

the United States Senate passed 
the Connally Resolution on November 
5, pledging American participation in 
a general world organization for enforc- 
ing the peace. 

This action in Washington came just 
five days after another even ore im- 
portant event, half way around the 
world. In Moscow, the capital of the 
Soviet Union, the Foreign Ministers ot 
the three greatest powers of the United 
Nations—Hull of U. S., Eden of Britain, 
and Molotov of Russia—plus the Ambas- 
sador of China, signed a joint four- 
power declaration promising that their 
united action as military allies will not 
end with the war, but will continue 
into peacetime. Then they wil! set up a 
“general international organization” to 
maintain peace. 

These two transactions—in Moscow 
and in Washington—are closely inter- 
related. They complement and buttress 
each other. Together they mean that 
the United Nations are at last united 
in fact as well as in name. 


The Senate Concurs 


The importance of the Senate’s action 
lies in the fact that, under our Constitu- 
tion, it is the treaty-ratifying authority 
of our Government. While the President 
and his Secretary of State conduct for- 
eign policy, any treaties which they ne- 
gotiate must be ratified by a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate. In 1919 the Senate 
refused to ratify the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the Covenant of the League 
of Nations which President Wilson had 
agreed to at Paris. But by passing the 
Connally Resolution now, the Senate has 
reversed its 24-year-old isolation policy. 

What is more, the Senate expressed 
its complete approval of the decisions 
reached at Moscow by incorporating in 
its resolution the exact wording of Ar- 
ticle 4 of the Joint Four-Power Declara- 
tion, recognizing “the necessity of es- 
tablishing at the earliest practicable 


tion . . . open to membership by all 


| states, large and small, for the main- 


tenance of international peace and 


) Security.” 


The Moscow Agreements 
What was achieved at the Moscow 


Wonference? Six specific accomplish- 


ents stand out: 
(1) A pledge for continued “united 
tio ”"—putting to rest all rumors of a 


aa 


possible separate peace by any of the 
Allied Powers. 

(2) The establishment of a Euro- 
pean Advisory Commission at London 
to insure “the closest cooperation be- 
tween the three governinents in the 
examination of European questions aris- 
ing as the war develops.” 

(3) The creation of a similar coun- 
cil on Italian affairs on which France, 
Yugoslavia, and Greece are also to be 
represented. 

(4) Agreement on a “general inter- 
national organization” to maintain peace 
after the war, to which all “peace-loving 
nations” are to be admitted. 

(5) The decision to punish Nazis 
guilty of atrocities in the countries 
where their crimes were committed. 













PROBLEMS 3 

(6) The promise of an independent 
Austria, and of a free and democratic 
Italy. 

Implied, although not expressly 
stated, is an agreement on the opening 
of a “second front.” That this chief 
stumbling block has at last been re- 
solved to the mutual satisfaction of both 
sides is indicated in the joint communi- 
que summarizing the werk of the three 
Foreign Secretaries. 

“In the first place,” the document 
states, “there were frank and exhaustive 
discussions of the measures to be taken 
to shorten the war against Germany and 
her satellites in Europe. Advantage was 
taken of the presence of military ad- 
visers representing the respective chiefs 
of staffs in order to discuss definite mili- 
tary operations with regard to which de- 
cisions had been taken and which are 
already being prepared in order to 
create a basis for the closest military 
cooperation in the future between the 
three countries.” 

Joseph Stalin in a victory speech 
which he delivered in Moscow Novem- 
ber 6, on the eve of the twenty-sixth 





THE FOUR-POWER DECLARATION IN A NUTSHELL 


jointly declare that:— 


The governments of the U. S. A., Britain, Russia and China * 


(1) their “united action” against their respective enemies “will 
be continued for the organization and maintenance of peace and 


security”; 


(2) those at war with a common enemy “will act together in all 
matters relating to the surrender and disarmament of that enemy”; 

(3) they will take all measures necessary “to provide against any 
violation of the terms imposed upon the enemy”; 


(4) they recognize necessity of establishing at earliest date “a * 


general international organization based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all peace-loving states,” open to membership of 
large and small states, “for the maintenance of peace and security”; 


(5) pending the establishment of a system of general security, 
“they will consult. with one another and... 


with other members 


of the United Nations with a view to joint action on behalf of the 


community of nations”; 


(6) after the war, “they will not employ their military forces 


within the territories of other states except for the purposes en- * 


visaged in this declaration and after joint consultation”; 
(7) they will co-operate “to bring about a practicable general 
agreement with respect to the regulation of armaments in the post- 


x War peri 











anniversary of the Soviet revolution, de- 
clared a “real” second front “is not far 
off.” 

The historic conference of the three 
Foreign Ministers was held at the 
Spiridonovka House in Moscow October 
19 to 30. There were twelve sessions. 
The participants were Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull of the United States, For- 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden of the 
United Kingdom, Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs Vyacheslav Molotov of the 
Soviet Union, and their respective staffs 
of advisers and experts. They were 
joined at some of the sessions by the 
Chinese Ambassador to Russia, Foo 
Ping-sheung. 


The Far Eastern Question 


Of the five statements issued by the 
conferees, the most significant, un- 
doubtedly, is the Joint Four-Power Dec- 
laration, summarized on page 3. In this 
declaration China joins the other three 
powers in outlining seven points in- 
tended to speed the progress of the wat 
and to shape the course of the world 
in the peace to come. This is the only 
instrument to be signed jointly by Rus- 
sia and China. The inclusion of China, it 
was disclosed, had been proposed by 
Mr. Hull and was promptly accepted 
by Mr. Eden and Mr. Moiotov. 

Since Russia is not at war with Japan, 
her willingness to enter into a four-way 
agreement involving China was gen- 
erally interpreted as a defiance of 
Tokyo. The declaration unmistakably 
provides for Russia’s participation in 
any postwar settlement in the Far East. 
It also holds out the hope of possible 
aid by Russia to her Allies in the Pa- 
cific after the defeat of Hitler. Techni- 
cally, however, there is nothing in the 
document which could be regarded by 
Tokyo as a violation of the Russo- 
Japanese neutrality pact of April 13, 
1941. 

Of paramount importance in the 
Four-Power Declaration is the opening 
clause of the preamble, “The govern- 
ments of the United States of America, 
the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union 
and China, united in their ‘determina- 
tion, in accordance with the declara- 
tion by the United Nations of January 
1, 1942, and subsequent declarations, 
to continue hostilities against those Axis 
powers with which they respectively are 
at war until such have laid 
down their arms on the basis of uncon- 

‘ditional surrender.” This is the 
formal statement by Russia of her ad- 
herence to the principle of uncondi- 
tional surrender which was promulgated 
by President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill at Casablanca last Janu- 
ary. It dispels the suspicion that Rus- 
sia, which last summer sponsored a 
“German National Committee,” favors a 
“soft” peace. 
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LIGHT FOR THE WORLD 


Equally significant is the pledge con- 
tained in Article 6 that after the con- 
clusion of hostilities none of the Allied 
Powers will maintain troops on foreign 
soil, except for the purpose of making 
the peace and after consultation with 
the others. This provision, at least in- 
directly, guarantees against any terri- 
torial grabs by the victor nations. 


Italy and Austria 


The declaration regarding Italy sets 
a pattern for future dealings with other 
conqueted enemy countries. It provides 
for (1) the inclusion of anti-fascists in 
the government; (2) freedom of speech, 
religious worship, press and assembly; 
(3) the suppression of fascist organiza- 
tions; (4) removal of fascists from pub- 
lic office; (5) the release of all political 
prisoners; (6) the creation of democra- 
tic local governments; and (7) the 
prosecution of fascist war criminals. 

The agreement seems to imply Soviet 
approval of Anglo-American political 
policy in Italy up to date and the deal- 
ings with the provisional Badoglio re- 
gime. The unequivocal stand for civil 
rights disproves the accusations that the 
democratic governments were flirting 
with fascist elements in Italy or that 
Russia trying to com- 
munism in that country. 

The significant section in the declara- 
tion on Austria, which pledges indepen- 
dence to that country, is the last sen- 
tence. “Austria,” it states, “is reminded, 
however, that she has a responsibility 
which she cannot evade, for participa- 
tion in the war at the side of Hitlerite 
Germany, and that in the final settle- 
ment account will inevitably be taken of 
her own contriLution to her liberation.” 
This was a clear call to the satellite 
countries—and even some of the neutrals 
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UNITED NATIONS PROBLEM 


like Spain—to “redeem” themselves. 
they expect any consideration in post 
war settlements, they must sever all ties 


with Nazi Germany. The declaration} 


had immediate effects. Within three 


days of its publication, mass rioting and? 


peace demonstrations broke out in 
Vienna and other Austrian cities. 

Why was Austria singled out in the 
Moscow agreements? The most obvious 
explanation is the one contained in the 
declaration itself—“Austria (is) the first 
free country to fall a victim to Hitlerite 
aggression.” Other reasons may be read 
between the lines. Austria is the corner 
stone of German-dominated central Eu 
rope. It is a bridge to the Balkans and 
East Europe. An independent Austria 
would serve as a bulwark against futuré 
German expansion. Another likely rea- 
son-for the emphasis on Austria at the 
Moscow Conference is that the country 
lies outside Russia’s avowed “sphere of 
influence.” 

Punishing the War Criminals 


Of the five documents issued at the 
close of the Moscow Conference only 
the statement on atrocities bears the 
signatures of President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill, and Premier Stalin. 
This statement pledges that after the 
defeat of Germany, “those German offi- 
cers and men and members of the Nazi 
party who have been responsible for or 
have taken a consenting part in atro 
cities, massacres and executions will be 
sent back to the countries in which 
their abominable deeds were done in 
order that they may be judged and pun 
ished according to the laws of the lib 
erated countries and of the free gov- 
ernments which will be erected therein.” 

The intent of this statement is clear. 
The war-criminal provisions of the Ver 
sailles Treaty did not prove effective. 
The three heads of the major Allied 
governments are now determined that 
the perpetrators of atrocities will not 
get away with it this time. 

These then are the agreements 
reached at the Moscow Conference. 
Many points still remain to be cleared 
up. Will the Baltic States regain theif 
sovereignty? Will any changes be made 
in the Polish-Russian frontier? Thett 
there are the disputed territories of 
Bessarabia and Bukovina. Neither 
any date been set for a conference 
tween Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalitt 

Compared with what had been 
complished at the historic Moscow 
ference, these issues are relatively s 
dary. There is more hope than ever thi 
they will ultimately be solved in a 
monious spirit. 

The Moscow Conference is the gre 
est victory scored by the United 
tions to date. It is the preface to 
the harbinger of a better and ha 
world ‘to come. 
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Food Subsidies Versus Higher Wages 


ILL the cost of living shoot sky- 

ward in the next six months? Will 
the family market basket cost twice as 
much to fill in 1944 as in 1943? These 
and similar questions are keeping many 
people awake nights as the Govern- 
ment’s program to “hold the line” 
against a sharp inflation is under heavy 
attack from several directions. 

First, labor is demanding more wages. 
The United Steel Workers of America, 
a CIO union with 900,000 members, 
has taken the lead in the CIO’s cam- 
paign to scrap the “Little Steel” form- 
ula. This formula limits workers to a 
15 per cent increase in hourly wage 
rate to cover the rise in the cost of 
living between January 1, 1941, and 
May 1, 1942. 

CIO President Philip Murray now 
contends that the “Little Steel” forfnula 
is “finished” because the Government 
has not kept its promise to hold down 
the cost of living. He demands that 
the United Steel Workers, as well as 
other CIO unions, be given “reasonable 
wage adjustments so the workers can 
maintain their morale, health and effi- 
ciency.” 
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\ costs are being controlled bet- 
in this war than in 1914-1918. 


Inflation danger increases as prices rise, labor opposes 
“Little Steel’ formula, farmers fight food subsidies and 
Congress and the Treasury disagree over tax program 


AFL President William Green also 
has indicated .that his unions will de- 
mand wage increases to take care of 
the rising cost of living. 

Twenty powerful independent rail- 
road unions also are pressing their de- 
mands for wage increases exceeding 
those allowed under the “Little Steel” 
formula. The “Big Five” operating 
unions (engineers, firemen, conductors, 
trainmen, switchmen) with 350,000 
members, and the 15 non-operating 
unions (mechanics, clerks, etc.) with 
1,100,000 members, have completed a 
vote calling for a strike if their terms 
are not met. 


Railroad Strike Looms 


Under the Railway Labor Act of 
1926, an emergency fact-finding board 
investigated the wage demands of the 
non-operating unions. This board rec- 
ommended last May that the unions be 
given a wage increase of eight cents an 
hour. The unions and railroads accepted 
this award. But President Roosevelt’s 
Economic Stabilization Director, Fred 
Vinson, rejected it as a violation of the 
“Little Steel” formula. The unions an- 
grily charged that Mr. Vinson had de- 
stroyed the Railroad Labor Act. Mean- 
while, an emergency board appointed 
by the President sought to settle the 
grievances of the “Big Five” operating 
unions. The board’s recommendation of 
an increase of four cents an hour was 
called “an insult” by the “Big Five.” 

Early in November a Senate commit- 
tee took up the railroad wage prob- 
lem in an effort to prevent a strike 
which might result in Government op- 
eration of the roads. The committee be- 
lieves that Congress should pass a reso- 
lution urging Mr. Vinson to reconsider 
his rejection of the eight-cent-an-hour 
wage boost for non-operating unions. 
The unions and railroads have joined in 
supporting this move. 

It appears that the wage increase 
gained by John L. Lewis’ United Mine 
Workers following the fourth general 
strike of miners in 1943 has encouraged 
the other labor unions in their drive 
against the “Little Steel” formula. 

The miners’ wage boost was gained 
in an agreement signed by Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior and Coal 
Administrator, and John L. Lewis. The 
new agreement does not differ in its 
wage provisions from the Illinois coal 
agreement, which Mr. Lewis wanted 


the War Labor Board to approve. (See 
September 27-October 2 issue. When 
the WLB sought to trim the miners’ 
wage demand by 37% cents the latest 
coal strike resulted. 

The Illinois agreement would have 
provided $8.50 for nine hours’ time 
in the mines, including seven and three- 
fourths hours actual work, 45 minutes 
travel (“portal to portal” pay), and 
30 minutes for lunch. The Ickes-Lewis 
agreement provides $8.50 for the same 
length day, but requires eight hours of 
actual work. This was done by cutting 
the miners’ lunch period in half and 
paying them time-and-a-half for the 
extra 15 minues of work. In this way 
the miners got the 374 cents that the 
WLB rejected earlier. 

After considerable debate the WLB 
voted 11 to 1 to approve the Ickes- 
Lewis pact. Chairman William L. Davis 
of the WLB argued that the 37% cent 
increase was legal because it was the 
result of a longer working day. But the 
dissenting member of the board, Wayne 
Morse, charged that WLB had given 
in to the miners by approving an agree- 
ment made while the miners were strik- 
ing. 

The main point, as it looked to the 
miners, was that the coal strikes had 
won for them $1.50 of the $2 daily 
wage increase demanded by Lewis last 
March when he made the first moves 
which resulted in four work stoppages 
in the mines. CIO President Murray 
and AFL President Green are said to 
feel that they cannot stand idly by 
while their rival, Lewis, gains a wage 
boost for his union members. 


A Vicious Circle 


President Roosevelt and his price and 
wage control officials have warned labor 
union leaders that any boost in wages 
will merely bring another increase in 
prices. For instance, the Ickes-Lewis 
pact raising -mine wages will bring an 
increase in coal prices— an important 
cost of living item now that winter is 
upon us. In addition, the higher price 
of coal will probably force an increase 
in steel prices. And if the United Steel 
Workers win their campaign for higher 
wages still another boost in steel prices 
may be required. Since steel is used 
in so many war and civilian products, 
a price increase for this vital material 
would undoubtedly cause other indus- 
tries to raise their prices. This in turn 
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would bring pressure for higher tarm 
prices. Government experts conclude 
that no one would win if such a race 
between wages and prices were allowed 
to get started. 

Union leaders reply that wage in- 
creases sufficient to keep step with the 
rise in the cost of living since January, 
1941, should not give industry or the 
farmers an excuse for raising prices. 
They argue that industry 
huge profits on war orders, and that 
the farmer’s income has risen more than 
the average income for any other group 
in the nation. 

The cost of living figures issued by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics show that 
living costs have gone up 24 per cent 
since January, 1941. But experts add 
that workers’ incomes are 33 per cent 
ahead of price increases. Labor leaders 
contend, however, that Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics figures do not show the 
real increase in living costs. They say 
the actual price rise since January, 
1941, is much higher than the 24 per 
cent shown by the BLS. 

President Roosevelt attempted to set- 
tle this dispute by appointing a board 
of WLB members to investigate cost 
of living figures. Labor leaders believe 
that, if this investigation shows the 
BLS to be inaccurate, the President will 
agree to a change in the “Little Steel” 
formula. But this investigation probably 
will not be completed until early in 
January. Meanwhile, President Roose- 
velt hopes that price control work and 
food subsidies to farmers will bring a 
reduction in living costs and reduce 
labor pressure for wage increases. 


Subsidies a Protection for Farmers 


In order to carry out this program 
.the President sent a long message to 
Congress last month favoring the Ad- 
ministration’s crop subsidy (or price 
support) program. It seeks to assure 
the farmer a fair price for his products 
—a price high enough to, encourage 
him to raise larger crops — without rais- 
ing the price that the consumer pays 
for food. Congress has strongly opposed 
subsidies in the past, and the- House 
Banking and Currency Committee has 
approved a bill which would prevent 
the payment of additional subsidies on 
food in 1944. Here is why the Presi- 
dent and supporters believe Congress 
should approve subsidies: 

Wages cannot be held down unless 
prices are strictly controlled. But prices 
cannot be kept down merely by fixing 
ceiling prices in stores. In this war food 
prices, in particular, are bound to rise 
so long as the civilian and military de- 
mand for food is greater than the sup- 
ply. This demand for food will rise as 
as the war continues. 

Most farm leaders contend that the 
only way to get more farm production 
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Thomas in Lynchburg News 


HOLDING EACH OTHER UP 


is to let prices go up. They say price 
increases are needed to cover the farm- 
ers higher wage and feed costs. But 
if food prices rise, wages also will rise. 
Other methods must be used to en- 
courage farm production without rais- 
ing prices. 

One important way to increase pro- 
duction is by the use of subsidies. A 
subsidy is an addition to a price, paid 
by the Government. Instead of allow- 
ing the price of butter, for example. 
to rise two cents a pound to cover thie 
farmer’s higher production costs the 
Government might give him a subsidy 
of two cents a pound. This would cover 
the farmer’s higher costs and give him 
a fair price without requiring the con- 
sumer to pay a higher price for butter. 
Later on the consumer will pay for 
this subsidy out of the taxes collected 
from him by the Government. But since 
these taxes are collected according to 
“ability to pay” the cost of the subsidy 
falls on those most able to bear it. If, 
on the other hand, food prices were 
allowed to rise, the burden of these 
higher prices would fall hardest on 
the low-income groups. 

It is not generally realized by peo- 
ple that subsidies already have been 
used a great deal by the Government. 
For instance, it gave money to the oil 
companies to make up for the differ- 
ence in the cost of shipping gasoline 
and oil to the East Coast by railroad 
tank cars rather than tankers. The sub- 
sidy covered the oil companies’ higher 
shipping costs without requiring a boost 
in fuel prices. The Government also 
has paid subsidies to certain high-cost 
producers of copper, lead and zinc. 
Without subsidies these producers 
could not sell at the ceiling price fixed 
by the OPA and make expenses. Sub- 
sidies also have been used on a few 
food .products during the past year. 

Food subsidies will cost $800,000,000 
in 1943, but it is argued that they will 
save consumers billions of dollars. How? 
Because a price rise of two cents paid 
to a farmer may raise the store price of 
a product four or five cents by the time 








the processor, wholesaler and retailenl 
all handle the product and charge for 


their services. 
The use of subsidies in Britain hag 
held the cost of living steady for more 


than two years. Foods are sold below | 


the cost of production because a gov 
ernment subsidy makes up the differ 
ence between the cost and the retail 
price. 

Critics of subsidies argue that there 


is no reason why a rise in food prices 
. . . _— 
should bring an increase in wages. BLS 


figures show that the wages of indus- 
trial workers have risen faster through- 
out the war than foods costs. It might 


be better, they add, to “roll back” (ree @ 
duce) the high war wages which have § 


drained workers from the farms and 


forced the farmers to pay higher wages. 


The Food Stamp Plan 


These critics maintain that subsi- 
dies actually are inflationary. Keeping 
food costs down at a time when the 
demand for food exceeds the supply 
merely puts greater pressure on price 
ceilings in stores. Higher food prices 
would, it is argued, drain off some of 
the extra dollars people have. It is 
admitted that higher food prices would 
injure the lowest income groups.’ But 
the way to aid these people is through 
a food stamp plan. Under this plan low- 
income families would receive Gov- 
ernment-financed food stamps to be 
exchanged for food in the stores. This 
plan, it is said, would cost far less 
than subsidies because it would reach 
only those low-income families who 
needed it. 

Supporters of subsidies agree that 
low-income groups may need a food 
stamp program. But they add _ that 
everyone needs subsidies to hold down 
the cost of living. They warn that if 
subsidies are rejected by Congress the 
cost of living will rise sharply, labor 
will insist on higher wages and othe 
groups will want higher prices, and 
so on until we have a runaway inflation. 

It is generally agreed that subsidies 
alone will not hold down prices. They 
must be aided by heavy taxation to 
reduce the extra cash in people’s pock 
ets. The Treasury asked for $10,500; 


000 of additional taxes to reduce this] 
extra cash. But Corigress is worried) 


about the 1944 elections and is not e& 
pected to approve a bill raising more) 
than $2,500,000,000 in new taxes. (See 
November 15-20 issue.) 

To sum it up: the Administration’) 
“hold the line” program is menaced b¥) 
labor’s demands for higher wages; by} 
the rise in living costs; by strong oppo 
sition to subsidies; and by the failure) 
of the Treasury and Congress to agre 
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gue four-power agreement reached in 
Moscow covered most of the vital 
matters facing the world today. It left 
out a few topics, however, and one of 
them was the question of Japan. Noth- 
ing was said about whether Russia will 
join the war against Japan, after Ger- 
many is defeated, but that possibility 
remains. With China brought into the 
accord, it appears that Russia is no 
longer so fearful of its relations with its 
traditional enemy, Japan. At least the 
conference represents, among other 
things, another stage in the history of 
Russo-Japanese relations. 

While the adventurous explorers of 
early modern Europe were sailing west- 
ward across the Atlantic, the explorers 
of Russia were riding eastward into 
Siberia. Most of the latter was con- 
quered by hard-fighting Cossacks. It 
was officially annexed to Russia in 1582. 
In the next century Russian colonists 
reached the Amur River and the bound- 
aries of Manchuria. Expansion into 
Manchuria itself was checked by a 
treaty of 1689 between Russia and 
China — the first such document ever 
signed by China. 


The Historic Clash Begins 


Russian explorers, however, contin- 
ued eastward to the islands off eastern 
Siberia and across the Bering Strait to 
Alaska. The great eastern port of Vla- 
divostok was founded in 1860 and the 
strategic Trans-Siberian Railway was 
begun in 1891. The distance from Mos- 
cow to Vladivostok via this railroad is 
5700 miles. 

Until 1858 trade between Russia and 
China was limited to barter at a few 
designated points along the frontier 
separating Mongolia and Manchuria 
from Siberia. There was no trade at all 
between Russia and Japan until after 
Commodore Perry “opened” Japan in 
1854. But thereafter relations between 
Russia and Japan became all the more 
important. The two powers soon clashed 
over conflicting interests in China. 

Japan adopted western methods after 
1867 and then tried to expand onto the 
Asiatic mainland. In the process she 
inevitably clashed with Russia over 
Manchuria, with its fertile soil, sparse 
population, and valuable natural re- 
Sources. A climax was reached when 
the Russians failed to withdraw some 
Soldiers sent to Manchuria during the 
Chinese Boxer Rebellion of 1900. Japan 
objected to the presence of these troops 


| and prepared to fight Russia. 


Tokyo was sure that Russia could be 


P beaten — provided Japan did not have 
» to fight alone against any other power 
a the same time. This assurance was 
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secured in 1902 through the signing of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. With Brit- 
ain neutralized, Japan now felt it safe 
to go ahead. Tokyo demanded the with- 
drawal of all Russian troops from Man- 
churia. When the demand was not met, 
Japan resorted to war (1904). Just as 
they struck at our ships in Pearl Har- 
bor, the Japanese warships sank sev- 
eral Russian vessels before war was 
declared. 


Japan Wins the First Round 


The Russians were ill prepared for 
war. They were misinformed on Japan’s 
strength. There was mismanagement 
and corruption behind the lines. Revo- 
lution was brewing at home. The Japa- 
nese accordingly destroyed Russian 
armies and sank Russian fleets. But 
these efforts did tire Japan. Both sides 
therefore accepted the suggestion of 
President Theodore Roosevelt to hold a 
peace conference in the United States. 
Through the resulting treaty (1905) 
Japan eventually got an indemnity, a 
free hand in southern Manchuria and in 
Korea, and the southern half of the Rus- 
sian island of Sakhalin. Later it 
appeared that most of the oil and min- 
erals on Sakhalin were in the northern 
or Russian half. 

During World War I, Russia and 
Japan fought as allies against Germany. 
But after the Bolshevik Revolution in 
1917 the Japanese sent thousands of 





Theodore Roosevelt, in 1905, shown 
with Russo-Japanese peace delegates 


soldiers into eastern Siberia in the hope 
of annexing that territory. Not until 
October, 1922 were the last of these 
Nipponese forces withdrawn, and then 
only because of pressure by the United 
States. 

Meanwhile, in order to unify China 
internally and prevent further Japanese 
advances, a group of Chinese national- 
ists had rallied around the patriotic Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen. His movement got much 
aid from Soviet Russia, which had 
given up most of the special privileges 
acquired in China by the government 
of the tsars. Russia helped Dr. Sun 
with propaganda, money, and army 
officers. Moscow also agreed (1) to re- 
store to full Chinese control Outer Mon- 
golia, which had come under Soviet 
influence after World War I; and (2) to 
sell to China the Russian-controlled Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway in Manchuria as 
soon as China could buy it with her 
own capital. 


Japan the Aggressor 


After Dr. Sun died, his leadership 
fell to Chiang Kai-shek. The latter re- 
jected Soviet aid and eventually broke 
off relations with Moscow. In 1929 
there was danger of a Soviet-Chinese 
war because of Russian support to the 
Chinese communists who resisted Chi- 
ang. But before anything more serious 
happened in this regard, came the 
Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 1931. 
This attack, as we now know, was the 
first in the long series of fascist aggres- 
sions which led directly to the present 
war. After Japan had converted Man- 
churia into the puppet state of Man- 
chukuo, Russia sold to the latter its in- 
terest in the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

The winter of 1935-36 saw several 
armed clashes between Russians and 
Japanese on the borders of Manchu- 
kuo and of Soviet-dominated Outer 
Mongolia. The boundary disputes led 
to some really bitter fighting in 1937, 
1938 and 1939. During the latter years 
Moscow renewed, on its own terms, 
certain Japanese fishing rights in Soviet 
Pacific waters. 

There is good reason for believing 
that when the Nazi-Soviet Pact was 
signed in 1939, Japan was worried. 
Moscow might then feel free to send 
large forces to the Far East. Hence 
Japan quickly accepted an armistice 
and the fighting along the Siberian and 
Mongolian frontiers ceased. Because, 
for the time being at least, each country 
was anxious to turn its attentions else- 
where, the Soviet Union and Japan 
signed a pact of neutrality in 1941, 








The 
“Off Year’ 
Elections 


N AN “off-year” election there is al- 

ways a temptation to read too much 
into political returns. This practice is 
especially popular in Washington where 
the political observers are understand- 
ably enough trying to catch which way 
the 1944 presidential campaign winds 
are blowing. 

If you are a pro-Roosevelt reader you 
will find nourishment in the vigorous 
assurances that the elections all turned 
on local issues. Although the Democrats 
were soundly beaten in a number of key 
spots, you will argue these results have 
no national significance — and in no 
way offer a clue to what will happen a 
year from now. 

If you are an anti-New Deal reader, 
then your favorite newspaper has al- 
ready shelved President Roosev elt’s 
fourth term chances: it has insisted 
that it is merely a matter of waiting 
until next November when a Republi- 
can president will be elected. 

In shot, you pay your money and 
you take your choice. That is the way it 
always is along about a year ahead of 
a presidential campaign. Such specula- 
tion is healthy and shows the vitality of 
the democratic process. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
take political sides. Rather, it is to pre- 
sent the picture as it seems to shape up 
here in Washington in the post-election 
weeks. 


The Meaning for 1944 


In the first place, Mr. Roosevelt ap- 
parently has been laying the political 
groundwork for a fourth term candidacy 
for months. At the same time he has 
done nothing that could be publicly in- 
terpreted to indicate his intentions. He 
has not made up his mind — and for the 
simple reason that coming events must 
shape his decision. 

If the European phase of the war 
ends before the Democratic Convention 
next summer, Mr. Roosevelt is being 
advised that he should announce his re- 
tirement. That advice comes from those 
of his friends who are more concerned 
with his personal fame and his political 
stature in history than they are with the 











immediate prospects of the Democratic 
party. They are telling him that the 
election results uniformly indicate a Re- 
publican groundswell that began in 
1940. 

At the same time, the Democratic 
party leaders, although sensing this po- 
litical trend, are insisting that only Mr. 
Roosevelt’s candidacy can save the 
party from a landslide defeat in 1944. 
They are now at work on the President 
and his closest advisers to get an assur- 
ance — privately now, publicly later on 
— that he will ‘be a candidate. 

Let us look for a moment at some of 
the major election results on which 
their fears and hopes are based. 

In New York, the triumph of State 
Senator Joe E. Hanley, Republican, for 
Lieutenant Governor, over his Demo- 
cratic opponent, Lieut. General William 
N. Haskell, retired, far exceeded the 
most optimistic GOP forecasts. To some 
it indicated that President Roosevelt 
might not carry his home state next 
November if he is a candidate. Hanley’s 
election had been forecast because of 
the New York State strength of Gov. 
Thomas E, Dewey who backed him. 
The election of a Lieutenant Governor 
in that state became necessary on ac- 
count of the death of the incumbent. 

In Kentucky, Senator Alben Barkley, 
Administration leader, insisted that the 
election of a Republican governor 
would be a setback to President Roose- 
velt. Kentucky, ordinarily a Democratic 
state, elected Simeon S. Willis. He is 
the first GOP governor that state has 
had since 1927. 
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Hutton in the Philadelphia Inquirer 


“Yep! The Report of My Death Was 
Slightly Exaggerated!” 


HINGTON 








By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 





In Philadelphia, President Roosevelt 
took a last-minute hand in the cam- 
paign of his “good friend” William C. 
Bullitt, former ambassador to France; 
But Republican Mayor Bernard Samuel 
was re-elected by a large majority, 
Samuel’s victory was not exactly un- 
expected, however, because the Re- 
publicans have placed mayors in office 
in that city since the 1880s. 

In New Jersey, the extent of Repub- 
lican Governor-elect Walter E. Edge’s 
vote over Vincent J. Murphy, Demo- 
cratic mayor of Newark, was a surprise, 
A basic division among the forces back- 
ing Murphy was considered a factor in 
his defeat. Murphy lost even though he 
had the support of Governor Charles 
Edison, former Secretary of the Navy, 
of labor, and of the political machine 
of Boss Frank Hague. Mr. Edge se- 
cured the highest plurality of any gov- 
ernorship candidate since 1931. 

In Detroit, issues of a sharply local 
nature entered into the political picture, 
and the re-election of Mayor Edward 
Jeffries. He defeated candidate Frank 
FitzGerald by a narrow margin. The 
contest was marked by the injection of 
the race issue. The Negro community, 
dissatisfied with Jeffries’ handling of 
the recent riot situation, gave virtually 
unanimous support to FitzGerald. Some 
of Jeffries’ supporters were accused of 
trading on that unhappy issue. 




















The Strange Case of Aurelio 






In New York there was one regret 
table development that is at once typi 
cal of democracy and at the same time 
something that we should eradicate 
from our election system. That was the 
election of Judge Thomas A. Aurelio 
to the Supreme Court despite the faet 
that his name had been linked in an 
unsavory fashion with a notorious New 
York underworld figure. 

Efforts to disbar Mr. Aurelio betoré) 
election day failed. He had previously 
received both the Republican andj 
Democratic nominations before  thab 
scandal broke. Hence, his name 
on the ballots on election day and 4 
spite the vast amount of unfavorab 
front page publicity, he was elected. 

This will probably result in a refa 
of the nominating methods in Ne 
York. But the episode reveals how g 
are the apathy and indifference of 
called “good citizens” to the qualifi 
tions of candi !ates for high office. | 
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Tomorros’s World’ by Waldemar Kaempffert Pub 


lie Affairs Pamphlet) 

In 300 years the Atlantic Ocean 
has shrunk from 65 days to 28 
hours in time required to cross. 


HE airplane has proved to be the 

most important weapon of World 
War II. And when the war ends the 
airplane will either play a vital part in 
building a world order of cooperation 
among nations, or it will bring on 
another world war. It all depends on 
how the United Nations behave in the 
coming Age of Air. 

“Air power,” declared Juan Trippe, 
president of Pan American Airways, 
“can further anarchy or peace. It can 
destroy or build. It can be a lethal 
weapon or a life-giving tool — sword or 
plowshare, Frankenstein monster or 
Aladdin’s lamp, Stuka or Clipper. It 
can enslave man or set him free. . . .” 

Even before the war, the United 
States was one of the leading nations 
in air transport. Today, we have the 
field almost to ourselves. The U. S. 
Army Air Transport Command. is a 


cargo, passenger and mail airline bigger, 


than all the commercial airlines of the 
world combined. The Naval Air Trans- 
port Service also operates a large fleet 
of transport planes. 

Experience gained by U. S. pilots 
and ground crews in these world-wide 
operations will give us a lead over Brit- 
ain and other nations in the race for 
air transport business in the postwar 
world. Britain also will be at a disad- 
vantage because the United States has 
been building most of the transport 
planes while the British have been con- 
centrating on the production of bomb- 
ers and fighters. 


“Sovereignty of the Air” 


We will have the planes and the 
trained men, but the fact remains that 
our airliners will have to obtain per- 
mission from foreign nations to use air- 


65 DAYS 


Policing the World | 


ports in their territory. To fly the short 
Arctic routes we must have the con- 
sent of Canada and, in most instances, 


-Russia. To fly the great circle route from 


Chicago to Calcutta or Bombay, we 
would require permission to land in 
Russia, to fly across Siberia, to cross the 
Chinese provinces of Sinkiang and Ti- 
bet, and finally to land in India. Geo- 
graphical position gives Canada, Rus- 
sia, and the far-flung British Empire an 
advantage in the race for commercial 
air supremacy. And under the principle 
of “sovereignty of the air,” first expressed 
in the Treaty of Versailles, each nation 
has complete control of the air over its 
territory. 

If used selfishly by a nation, “sov- 
ereignty of the air” could hamper world- 
wide air transportation, stir up bitter 
rivalry among nations, and even lead 
to another world war. This and other 
problems was recently taken up in a 
conference of 16 of the 19 U. S. air- 
lines. First, they protested against Pan 
American Airway’s monopoly of air 
transport outside the United States 
and declared they would ask the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for permission to op- 
erate worldwide air routes. (Several 
such applications have been filed with 
CAB.) Then they urged the govern- 
ment to. strike a bargain with other 
nations for the general right of “inno- 
cent passage” (non-military) together 
with the right to land and to refuel and 
obtain weather information in foreign 
countries. 

Merchant ships long have enjoyed 
the “right of innocent passage” through 
waterways controlled by foreign na- 
tions. Air transports do not have this 
right. For example, an American ship 
on a voyage from Seattle to Alaska 
could pass through Canadian territorial 
waters without asking anybody’s per- 
mission, But an American airliner must 
have permission from Canada to fly over 
the same area. 

“Freedom of the seas” also gives any 
neutral nation the right to sail its ships 
on the open ocean in time of war. And, 
in time of peace, the “open port” sys- 
tem allows the ships of any nation to 
entex the harbors of any other nation and 
sai] up its rivers to the limits of navi- 
gation. But the only “free air” is over 
the ocean beyond the 3-mile limit 





in the Age of Air 


The five United States Senators 
(Mead, Democrat of New York; Brew- 
ster, Republican of Maine; Russell, 
Democrat of Georgia; Lodge, Repub- 
lican of Massachusetts; Chandler, Dem- 
ocrat of Kentucky), who returned re- 
cently from a round-the-world trip, 
aroused great interest in postwar air 
problems. During their tour of war 
zones they saw scores of airports which 
were either improved or carved out of 
the jungles or deserts by American 
labor, materials and money. Under 
present agreement we will have no 
claim on these airports six months after 
the war is over. The Senators said we 
should take steps immediately to get 
peacetime landing rights on these fields, 
or even to take ownership of some of 
them. 


The Problem of Air Bases 


President Roosevelt replied that he 
and Prime Minister Churchill had been 
discussing a postwar program of free- 
dom of the air for the airlines of all 
nations. He said this program included 
the free use of airports now in use and 
being built and that the ownership of 
“the airports was unimportant. His idea, 
he added, was that a Canadian line 
operating, for example, from Canada 
to the Bahama Islands should be al- 
lowed to refuel in this country but not 
haul passengers between Buffalo and 
Miami. The same thing would apply to 
international lines in all parts of the 
world. 

Such a program would grant the 
“right of innocent passage” desired by 
the 16 U. S. airlines. But it would not 
solve the problem of air traffic between 
nations. Some experts say that if we 


want the right to carry passengers and 
air freight to and from other nations we? 


will have to grant those nations the 
right to operate air transports to the 
United States. 








to ruinous competition. 





Many students of postwar air prob: 


lems emphasize that nations must not 
let competition for air traffic get 0 
of hand. Bitter competition among thé 
United Nations could, they add, 4 








Others warn that a too} 
liberal policy regarding air rights for§ 
foreign nations may expose our air lines) 
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stroy the teamwork needed to presefy 
world peace. Several proposals ha 
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been made for international control of 
world air services with private com- 
panies in the different nations dividing 
the business among them. 


Needed: A World Air Force 


It is becoming increasingly clear that 
such an international air system would 
have to maintain a world air torce to 
enforce peace, keep Germany and Ja- 
pan from building another powerful avi- 
ation industry, and to bomb without 
mercy any aggressor nation that at- 
tacked its neighbors. 

“We hear a good deal of an inter- 
national police force mentioned as 
though it meant the occupation by mili- 
tary forces of all the dangerous or 
strategically significant parts of the 
world for all time,” comments Herbert 
Morrison, British Home Secretary. “A 
police force means no such thing; it 
means a civil agency of inspection, su- 
pervision and control, with a military 
force — such as a joint bomber fleet — 
in the background that need only to be 
of moderate size, though sufficient for 
the purpose, because it has no compet- 
ing military force to reckon with... . 

“With a bomber fleet available to 
the world association,” he explained, 
“the association would be able to tell 
recalcitrant, aggressive-minded nations 
to behave or be bombed. It would be 
able to tell two countries who chose bat- 
le instead of conference to settle prob- 
lems, to stop fighting and come to the 
council table for arbitration—or be 
bombed. . . . 

“We need not, thank Heaven, look 
forward to the indefinite maintenance of 
heavy arms burdens after the cleanup 
period, provided that the crucial prob- 
lems of world organizations have been 
solved, and that aggressive nations — 
such as Germany — are not permitted 
even the beginnings of dangerous re- 
armament... .” 


Public Opinion Approves 


What do the peoples of Britain and 
the United States think of plans for 
an international police force? George 
Gallup, Director, American Institute of 
Public Opinion, answers: 

“If a group of conscientious reporters 


3 Were to travel around England’ gather- 


“ing the views of the common people 
/oncerning an international police force, 
tn cross the Atlantic and talk to a 
Oss-section of the American people, 


they would find that exactly the same 
proportion in éach country — 74 dut of 
every 100—favor participation in a 
world police force after the war. That 
is what public opinion surveys in the 
two countries found (in June, 1943) 
when they questioned the common peo- 
Se 

Mr. Gallup added that the American 
attitude toward the international police 
force reveals public willingness to trans- 
late into action the belief that we can 
no longer afford to stay out of world 
affairs in a world that is shrinking rap- 
idly because of the airplane. An earlier 
poll in March, 1943, showed that more 
than three-quarters of those questioned 
favored America’s taking an active part 
in world affairs after the war ends. And 
nearly two-thirds in another poll 
thought the government should take 
steps now to set up with our Allies a 
world organization to maintain the fu- 
ture peace of the world. 

A little research in U. S. history re- 
veals that President Theodore Roose- 
velt was one of the first champions of a 
league which would have force to back 
up its decrees. Accepting the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1910, he said: 

“It would be a master stroke if those 
great powers honestly bent on peace 
would form a league of peace, not only 
to keep the peace among themselves. 





. 


but to prevent by force, if necessary, 
its being broken by others.” 

Then another American President, 
Woodrow Wilson, came forward in 
1918 for “A general association of na- 
tions . . . for the purpose of affording 
mutual guarantees of political independ- 
ence and territorial integrity to great 
and small] states alike.” An international 
armed force was proposed by the 
French delegates to the Versailles peace 
conference, where the League of Na- 
tions was organized. British and Ameri- 
can delegates rejected the proposal as 
too drastic. 

In 1936, after the League failed to halt 
Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia, Winston 
Churchill began working to strengthen 
the League by creating an_ inter- 
national police force. But the next two 
British prime ministers, Stanley Bald- 
win and Neville Chamberlain, were too 
cautious to strengthen the League. 
Churchill was not a member of the 
government at that time and his pro- 
posal was ignored. If, however, Mr. 
Churchill is still Prime Minister of Brit- 
ain when the war ends he undoubted- 
ly will come forward with his world- 
police proposal. And President Roose- 
velt, who supported the League in 1919, 
is expected to favor any plan to make 
a new League powerful enough to 
“quarantine” aggressor nations. 


Courtesy Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation — 
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N November 28, 1943, astronémers 
the world over focused their tele- 
scopes on Mars. For on that day Mars 
swung close (50,000,000 miles) to 
Earth. On its slightly eccentric orbit 
(regular circling path around a star) 
around the Sun (a minor star), Mars 
comes closest to Earth every 25 months, 
but some of its visits are nearer than 
others. On October 12, 1941, it swung 
to within 40,000,000 miles of Earth, 
and, despite the war, scientists on a 
10,000-foot peak in the Pyrenees moun- 
tains were able to draw pictures of the 
planet. Thus November 28 was an ex- 
citing day for those trying to solve the 
mystery of Mars. 

This mystery is summed up in the 
fascinating question: Is there life on 
other planets? Dr. Henry Norris Russell 
of Princeton University, considered by 
many the greatest living astronomer, be- 
lieves the answer is — yes. But before 
discussing his ideas, let’s see what plan- 
ets are, and how they may have origi- 
nated: 


How Planets Began 


According to one commonly accepted 
theory, in the remote past another star 
whipped by our Sun and exerted such 
a strong attractive force that it drew 
off bits of that body. Some of the chunks 
were drawn back into the Sun when the 
other star had shot past, but others were 
pulled out so far that they began spin- 
ning around the Sun on orbits of their 
own. 

Many of these independent bits (or 
planetesimals) bumped into each other 
and merged, forming the main planets. 
About 1,000 smaller planets, called as- 
teroids, were also formed. Some left-over 
planetesimals did not merge and became 
meteors. Our Sun is about 700 times 
larger than all its planets, asteroids and 
meteors put together. It therefore has 
enough attractive force to keep the 
planets circling around it, and to give 
the planets their light and heat. 

“Planet” comes from the Greek word 
for “wanderer,” for Greek astronomers 
noticed that some bodies in the heavens 
seem to move back and forth among the 
stars. They also noticed that stars 
twinkle (due to atmospheric disturb- 
ances) whereas planets — except when 
they come close to our horizon — shine 
with a steady light. This light is reflected 
sunlight, for planets themselves do not 
glow. 

Planets are opaque and spherical and 


EYES ON MARS 


It’s Only 50,000,000 Miles Away 


revolve around a sun, or star. Those re- 
volving around our Sun do so in nearly 
circular orbits, all in the same direction 
— counter-clockwise. To -qualify as a 
stable planet, a heavenly body must be 
smaller than its star and cool enough so 
that it shines only by reflected light. 


Distance Measured by Light Years 


Stars are so far from one another that 
they are measured in light years — the 
distance light travels in a year. Each 
star we see in the sky may be something 
like our Sun, and may have planets re- 
volving around it just as our Earth and 
the other planets (Mars, Venus, etc.) 
revolve around our Sun. Nobody knows. 

The Greeks thought, along with the 
early astronomer Ptolemy, that the Earth 
was in the center of all the heavenly 
bodies, and that the Sun and planets 
revolved around it. But Copernicus 
showed that the Sun is in the center of 
our universe, that the Earth is a planet 
and revolves around the Sun, and that 
the Moon is just a satellite circling the 
Earth. 

After the telescope was invented, 
men could see far into the skies, and 
they found other planets besides the 
Earth — planets that, like Earth, re- 
volved around the Sun and got their 
warmth and light from the Sun. The 
planets Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter 
and Saturn were discovered in early 
times. More recently located were Uran- 
ius in 1781, Ceres in 1801, Neptune in 
1846, and Pluto in 1920. Jupiter is the 
giant of them all, (a thousand times as 
great as Earth) and rotates fastest. 
Saturn, the next biggest, has a “ring” 
around it. Mercury and Venus are called 
inferior planets because their orbits are 
inside that of the Earth’s. The paths of 
the “superior” planets in our solar sys- 
tem run outside the Earth’s orbit. 

So far, astronomers have been able to 
see no other planets besides those just 
mentioned. But they are sure two more 
exist — unnamed planets X and Y. No 
astronomer has seen either X or Y, but 
by mathematics they know the planets 
exist. Planet X came into the spotlight 
in 1910, when a comet (Halley’s comet) 
was expected to visit the neighborhood 
of Earth but was three days late. Astron- 
omers decided Halley’s comet must 
have beeen “waylaid,” that it was pulled 
back for three days by the attraction of 
some unknown planet. Mathematically 
they figured that planet X must be about 
the size of Pluto and about as far away 






















Sketch of Mars. White spot is snow, | 
shaded area water, light zones land. 
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from Earth as Pluto — 4,000,000,000 vad 
miles. [oy 
Planet Y came into being recently ty 
when astronomers noticed strange things and 
going on in the star Cygnus, or Northern’ Rock 
Cross. This star is a double one — two Dre: 
stars forever circling each other, The een 
orbits of the two stars were irregular, left \ 
which meant that the stars were being * tralit 


pulled on by the attraction of an unseen 
colt J : Ye 
planet. This planet Y probably has a 













temperature between 122 to minus 272 ont 
degrees Fahrenheit, and is 16 times the Russi 
size of our own solar system’s Jupiter. ie he: 
“We (on Earth) Are Not Unique” nation 
; — what 
Here’s where Dr. Russell’s ideas come we 
in: He feels that discovery of the planet over t 
Cygnus proves that among the bil- the U 
lions of stars in the galaxy there must Sum. 
be countless companion planets capable for Ja 
of supporting life. “There is no longer a any p: 
basis for supposing that either this world Noi 
(Earth) or its inhabitants are unique,” * with 
he writes in Scientific American. & Russia 
So far, the only planet that astrono- fisheri 
mers are fairly sure has vegetation is bases 
Mars. Mars is a brother planet. It re forces 
volves around and is heated and lighted carefu’ 
by the same Sun as Earth. The first clue import 
to life on Mars came when scientists no neutra 
ticed green markings on orange-colored 3 ag 
Mars. They thought the green might) 7: ( 
be oceans, the orange, land. Both poles by All 
were white, changing with the seasons would 
and believed to be ice or hoarfrost. nd Ri 





The second clue was Giovanni Sché 
aparelli’s discovery of a network of fine 
lines over the planet, An _ Italiamy 
Schiaparelli called the lines canalli= 
channels. People took this to meal 
canals, perhaps man-made. That @ 
green areas were also crossed by a nee 
work was shown by Percival Lowell 
who therefore disproved the idea tha 
the green areas were seas. But the ne 
work lines were so straight that Loy 
thought they were canals to bring Wi 
(Concluded on page 22) ~ 
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Classroom Activities 


Far Eastern Neighbors (p. 7) 


Germany has played a part in Far 
Eastern affairs for many years, frequent- 
ly as a trouble-maker, sometimes in an 
effort to bring about an alliance which 
would dominate the land block “from 
the Rhine to the Amur and the Yangtse.” 
Haushofer, the prophet of geopolitics, 
who was’ Hitler’s guide in his ideas of 
world strategy, believed Japan should 
stay off the mainland of Asia and move 


-southward to dominate all the island 


groups. Hitler concurred after the de- 
feat of the Japanese at Changkufeng 
and Nomongan (1939). Turning his 
back upon the “Rising Sun,” he signed 
a treaty with the USSR, to the great dis- 
comfiture of Japan. The Japanese were 
left with little choice but to sign a Neu- 
trality Pact with Russia. 

Yet despite this pact, Russia’s Far 
Eastern policy has favored China, ac- 
cording to Madame Chiang Kai-shek. 
Russia, she says, has helped China more 
in her war with Japan than all the other 
nations combined. China has received 
whatever Russia could spare in the way 
of war material, shipped to Chungking 
over the only land route open to any of 
the United Nations. The Japanese gov- 
ernment knows this, but says nothing, 
for Japan wants peace with Russia at 
any price. 

Neither does Russia want to quarrel 
with Japan, and those who say that 
Russia should not have renewed her 
fisheries agreement, or that Siberian 
bases ought to be at the disposal of our 
forces, have not weighed the problem 
carefully. The use of fisheries is of slight 


importance compared with the fact that _ 


neutrality has made possible the free 
passage of shipping from Siberia to our 
West Coast cities. Use of Siberian bases 


by Allied troops would end that, for it 
| Would mean instant war between Japan 
= and Russia, an eventuality contrary to 
| Our interests, according to definite state- 
| Ments made by President Roosevelt and 


4 


Winston Churchill in 1941. 
On a world map, locate Chungking, 


mn the upper Yangtse River. Trace a 


Possible overland route for Russian sup- 


les, from the Lake Balkhash district, 


pm south-central Siberia, through Sin- 


hg province, across the edge of the 
bi desert, into China proper. A 
nd possible route runs from South- 









a 


ad 


ern Russia, across the Caspian Sea 
through the Turkmen and Uzbek Re- 
publics, through southern Sin-Kiang 
province into Chwansen, and thence to 
Chungking. It is obvious from the scar- 
city of settlement in those regions that 
transportation through this desert and 
mountainous country is extremely dif_i- 
cult. There are no railroads and few 
roads except caravan routes. 

Show the location of Manchukuo, 
formerly connected with Russia by the 
Chinese Eastern and the Trans-Siberian 
railways, now closed by Japanese occu- 
pation of this former Chinese province. 

Point out Kamchatka, Sakhalin, Vla- 
divostok, Korea, all closely ti@d up with 
Russian-Japanese relations. The close 
proximity of Russian and Japanese ter- 
ritories there goes far to explain why 
Russia decided to protect her rear, in 
April, 1941, in anticipation of a Euro- 
pean involvement, which developed 
when .Germany attacked three months 
later. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. How long has Russia dominated , 


all of northern Asia? How was this ter- 
ritory acquired? 

2. Tell briefly how the Japanese were 
living at that time. What were their re- 
lations with the rest of the world? Sketch 
the quick transformation which fol- 
lowed upon Perry’s entrance into Tokyo. 

8. How did the modernization of 
Japan lead to trouble with Russia? With 
China? What did each country have that 
Japan wanted? Is there any similarity 
between the Russo-Japanese War, the 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


P (December 6-11, 1943) 
Forty-four Nations Plan _ for 
World Relief. 


The Future of Free France. 

World History Behind the News: 
Franco-American Relations, by Wal- 
ter C. Langsam. 

Inside Washington: Bernard Ba- 
ruch and the Reconversion of Indus- 


try. 
Know Your World: Assam and 
Bengal. 
Historical Picture Page: John 
Quincy Adams. 


Postwar World Unit 12: The 
Statesmen Speak on World Order. 











Sino-Japanese War, and the attack upon 
Pearl Harbor? Explain your answer. 

4. Trace relations between Japan, 
Germany, and Russia since World 
War I. ss 

5. How has Russia aided China dur- 
ing the years of China’s struggle for 
unity and freedom? 

6. Trace Russo-Japanese 
since 1922. 


United (At Last) Nations (p. 3) 


The press of America has rejoiced 
unanimously over the good tidings of 
the Moscow Conference. Even such per- 
ennial sceptics as the liberal press see 
no clouds bigger than a man’s hand on 
the horizon. The Nation says, through 
its editor, Freda Kirchwey: “For this 
achievement every democratic critic of 
America’s previous foreign policy must 
be thankful . . . The-victory won at 
Moscow was a victory for all people 
everywhere who have bitterly resented 
the role being played by America in 
Europe . . . There is no denying the 
domestic value of Secretary Hull’s par- 
ticipation in the conference . . . His 
presence ‘in Moscow assured the new 
pact a friendly reception in Congress. 
Even the opponents of the Administra- 
tion’s foreign policy have accepted it 
with satisfaction. I have no doubt t 
the incorporation in the Connally reso- 
lution of the collective-security section 
of the Moscow agreement, and the 
prompt and almost unanimous adoption 
of the amended resolution, are to be at- 
tributed largely to Mr. Hull’s influence. 
For this too we should be grateful.” 

If Secretary Hull had done nothing 
else during his incumbency in office, he 
would be remembered for his success- 
ful handling of American interests in the 
Moscow Conference. 

Have the class turn back to the Ful- 
bright Resolution as discussed in World” 
Week of October 18. Compare the 
wording of the House measure with 
that of Section Four of the Moscow 
declaration. Since the future of Italy 
played an important part in the Con-— 
ference, and the precedents established 
there by the occupation authorities and 
the military will be of importance in 
other countries to be liberated, it would 
be worth while now to have a special 
report on Italy. Appoint a committee of = 
advanced students to draw up for the 
class a summary of reconstruction work 

(Concluded on page 3-T ) 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Connecticut Yankee, the long awaited ™ 
biography of Dr. Wilbur L. Cross, Pro-? 
fessor of English and Dean of the Graduate 
School of Yale University, editor of the 
Yale Review, and four times Governor of * 
Connecticut, is an event in the republics 7 
both of letters and of politics. Shrewd, ” 
witty, urbane, and cultured, he represents 7 
the old New England stock at its best. An * 
authority on the English novel and biog- | 
rapher of Sterne and Fielding, he left his ~ 
mark on higher education. Yet at 68, re- % 
tired from active duty, he began an en- | 
tirely new career as a reform governor. In” 
the State House at Hartford he fought 7 
many battles for integrity, efficiency, and ~ 
humanity in government. His personal ac- 
count of all these events is entertaining 
reading, packed with pith and humor, % 
(Yale University Press, $5. ) 


In Harriet Tubman, Earl Conrad has % 
personalized the long tragic story of the | 
_—- Negro’s struggle “up from slav«4 

’ through the life of one of the race’s™ 
ete women. Harriet Tubman, born a ™ 
slave in 1820, lived to become the prophet ~ 
of her people’s freedom, a chief “con- 7 
ductor” of the Underground Railroad, and % 
a Civil War nurse and spy. Her later years, 7 
spent in Auburn, N. Y., brought her wide ~ 
fame and respect among her white neigh- 
bors as a worker for equal rights.. Mr. Con- © 
rad’s pioneering research and _ sensitive 
writing have produced a worthy memorial 
to a too little known leader. ( Associated 
Pub., Inc., Washington, D. C.,. $8.25.) 

°° o S 


Twelve Spanish American Poets, an ~ 
anthology of poems translated and edited 
by H. R. Hays, is a welcome introduction | 
to contemporary writing south of the” 
border. Here is poetry from Mexico, Cuba, 4 
and six Central and South American coun- 4 
tries, the Spanish originals and Mr. Hays’ 
English translations on facing pages, wi 
biographical and critical notes on each of © 
the poets. Their work, the literary expres*7 
sion of a society where poets are highly? 
respected, expfésses a deep feeling for) 
European literary traditien, national char-4 
acteristics, and dissatisfaction with the = 
poverty of provincial life. (Yale Unie ® 
versity Press, $3.50. ) 4 

oO Q 

Dr. Donald A. Laird, author of The iy 
Technique of Handling People, gives con-y 
vincing evidence that he knows what hes) 
talking about. His understanding of people) 
is sound, ané@ his suggestions are sensibley 
He is a first-rate story teller. The clever a 
pieces of advice which he offers potenti 
leaders follow the usual success pattal 
but he makes it unusually convincing 2 
attractive by filling out a skeleton of pre 
cept with rich and entertaining person 
anecdotes of such men as William M. Jef 
fers, David Sarnoff, and Eugene G. Grace 
( Whittlesey House, McGraw- Hill, $1 73. 


The Terrible Gustave Doré, a biograp 
ical sketch by Hellmut Lehman-Haupl 
Professor of Book Arts at Columbia Uni 
versity, will be published soon by # 
Marchbanks Press, 114 E. 13th 

(Concluded on page 4-T) 
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Sill be useful: 


‘ the 


a there. The te hiene Gee 


Venturi, L. “Italy After Fascism,” 


© Current Historg, September, 1943, p. 
56. 


Smith, K. “Our Government’s Plan tor 


a Defeated Italy,” American Mercury, 
August, 1943, p. 135. 


Salvemini, G. and La Piana, G. “Re- 
soling the Italian Boot: What to Do 
with Italy,” Time, September 13, 1943, 


p. 101. 

Toscanini, A. “To the People of 
> America,” Life, September 18, 1943, 
e. p. 32. 


Sforza, C. “Italy and Her Neighbors 
After the War: France, Italy, and Spain 
a Suggested Group,” Foreign Affairs, 
October, 1943, p. 106. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What are the main provisions of 
the Moscow agreement? 
2. What part did China play in the 


_ conference? 


8. Why is the preamble particularly 
important? 

4. Why was a statement made on 
Austria alone of the occupied countries? 

5. Who were the men responsible for 


| the agreement? 


6. What provisions were made for 
punishing war criminals? 

7. How was the agreement received 
in this country? 


Food Subsidies vs. Higher Wages 
(p. 5) 


The problem discussed here is of im- 
mediate and great importance to all 
American families. It should be care- 
fully read, and the pupils should be 
asked to discuss it with their families, 
particularly if their parents belong to 
“white-collar” or “forgotten man” 
income group. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. What may be the consequences 
of departing from the “Little Steel” 
formula? 

2. Why does the Administration 
favor subsidies to the farmers? 

3. Do you consider it better to grant 
subsidies and increase taxes or to do 
neither? Give reasons for your answer. 

4. What are the arguments of the 
WLB regarding the coal settlement? 

5. What are the “Big Five” railroad 
brotherhoods asking for? Do you think 


q they are justified? 


6. What is meant by the “vicious 


' circle” of prices and wages? 


Inside Washington (p. 8) 


The coming election is already play- 


» ing an important part in the nation’s 

thoughts. The progress of the war is 
"Unanimously accepted as the determin- 
Sing factor. Many voters who fear the 


edent which might be established 
a fourth term would fear still more 


me tig oe é ote 





from a change in administration during 
the critical period of the war. 

United States News summarizes the 
situation thus: “Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike take it for granted that Mr. 
Roosevelt will be a candidate. ... Few 
see any prospect that the war, particu- 
larly the Japanese phase of it, will be 
over by campaign time. 

“Thus, the Republicans expect. their 
candidate to be pitted against a Presi- 
dent who has shown his national vote- 
getting powers three times. They do not 
know what effect the war, itself, will 
have, on the election. The population 
has been churned up by migrations to 
war jobs, and this may affect the elec- 


toral votes in some States. And no one - 


knows to what extent the soldier-sailor 
vote will affect the outcome, or even 
how many servicemen will care to 
vote... 

“In this situation, the Republicans 
ask: What can Mr. Roosevelt do to a 
trend?” 

Appoint a committee to conduct a 
public opinion poll in your class on the 
following Questions: 1. Do you favor a 
fourth term for President Roosevelt if 
the war ends before the election? 2. Do 
you favor a fourth term regardless? 3. 
Do you favor a Republican administra- 
tion? 4. If so, who is your choice as 
Republican candidate? 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. Do you place much faith in the 
opinions of the “experts” regarding the 
1944 elections? Give réasons for your 
answer. 

2. How will the course of events dur- 
ing the next months determine who the 
Democratic candidate will be? 

3. What facts tend to make the Re- 
publicans feel optimistic? Illustrate your 
answer. 

4, What are the reasons which will 
influence President Roosevelt in his de- 
cision whether or not he will run again? 
Which do you consider the most deci- 
sive argument one way or the other? 


Know Your World (p. 15) 


All the civilized world awaits anx- 
iously to see what fate may befall Rome. 
The ancient and fragile Colosseum 
where thousands of tourists sat by 
moonlight on the stone tiers dreaming 
of the grandeur that was past would not 
be able to withstand a bombing. That 


and the other monuments of the in- . 


fancy of western civilizations would be 
casualties of war as surely as Rheims 
Cathedral in World War I or the Acrop- 
olis; partly destroved by Turkish shell- 
fire in 1826. 


The. systematic sack of Naples pro- 


vides some clue to Rome’s fate at the 
hands of the Nazis. Raymond Moley in 
Netesweek of October 25, remarks on 
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joiced to burn and to defile what all the 
world had adored . . . and the soldiers 
— among themselves for the spoil.” 

. The desecration of Rome [today] 
. . . is inevitable, since war is war and ~ 
Hitler has chosen to make Italy a battle- 4 
ground.” : 

Appoint members of the class to re- 
port more fully on the barbarian in- 
vasions of Rome. Compton’s Encyclo- 
pedia and World Book, as well as the 
Britannica present articles on Alarie, ~ 
Visigoths, Vandals, and Genseric. 3 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why were the German “tourists” 
in Rome? What have they done to the 
city and to the Italian people? 

2. Name some of the famous monu- 
ments which all tourists used to visit? 

3. Who were the barbarian invaders ~ 
of Rome? 

4. What is Vatican City? Why does 
the Pope regard himself as a prisoner? 


Eyes on Mars (p. 12) 


“The man from Mars” is one of the 
most popular of imaginary figures, de- 
picted by many artists in various forms, 
all more or less resembling the human 
figure. Speculation regarding planetary — 
neighbors has been endless and always 
fascinating, if a little awe-inspiring. If 
there is a planetarium or an astronom- 
ical observatory of any kind in your 
community, arrange a visit of the class 
so they may see the relative positions of 
the planets and the sun. 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. What is the difference between « 
planet and a star? 

2. How are the planets believed to 
have been formed? ; 

8. What reasons are there for beliey. 
ing there may be life on Mars or 
other planets? 

4. Why is it believed that Martian - 
life must be different from that on 
earth? 

5. What would happen if the earth 
were to lose its envelope of air? 
















Key to “Know Your World Week” 


I. Who's Who: 3, 4, 5, 2, 1. 

Il. United (At Last) Nations: 1-b; 
8-c; 4-b; 5-c. 

Ill. Food Subsidies Versus High 
Wages: 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T; 6-T. 

IV. Policing the World in the Age of A 
1-Versaillés; 2-innocent passage; 3 
ers, fighters, transport; 4-favor; 































- Duninc cate OcToser and all of Novem- 
ber we had the painful duty of writing 
Many teachers using ScHoLastic Maca- 
ZINEs returning their orders. We were un- 
able to increase many good friends’ orders 
and were obliged to return orders from 
teachers who had ordered late. 


Because or the increased demand for 
~ ScHOLASTIC MaGazINEs we were compelled 
to “freeze” our circulation in order to con- 
‘serve paper for the war effort in line with 
the War Production Board’s paper rationing 
_ regulations. 


RATHER THAN drastically decrease the size 
_ of our issues, we have decided to limit the 
number of subscribers and continue to pub- 
lish complete isssues each week with the 
"great variety of features which have made 

ScHowastic Macazines so popular for two 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


© Continue present order in February. 
THis IS MY ¥ FINAL ORDER for the February 
1943 semester. 


© Continue my present order in February. I'l! 
; notify you of any or revisions 
iia wuss after the chart of the Febro- 
ary term. 


ere 


i 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





+ tHe 


Tuat’s wuy, although it’s only the end of 
November, we are asking you to send us 
your ADVANCE TENTATIVE RESER- 
VATION .for your second semester copies 
now. W.P.B. has curtailed paper available 
to all magazines for 1944 by 96% — that 
means we won't be able to supply copies 
to all who want them. 


WE KNow you may not be sure of the exact 
aumber of pupils you'll have in February 

. but you can send in your reservation 
for copies now . . . and reserve the right 
to change or revise your order within three 
weeks after the start of the February term 

. So won’t you help us plan ahead to 
conserve paper and assure you of your 
copies next term by returning this coupon 
today? 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


WORLD WEEK 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


2 eee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


_ Here's My ADVANCE TENTATIVE RESERVATION for February 


TE 11-29-43 





copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Combined 
Edition 


—__copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—English 
Class Edition 


—____—_ copies rote SCHOLASTIC — Social 
Studies Edition 


—___—_ copies WORLD WEEK 
—___._copies JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 














~ P.O. Zone No. (If Any). 


State. 





PASTE ON BACK OF A PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL TODAY 





(Concluded from page 2-T) 
N. Y. C. Information from the publishers, 
on request (Price, $2.50. ). 





The case for classical influence still alive 
today is strongly supported by evidence 
brought together by Dr. John R. Macarthur 
in Greece in Modern America. The author 
establishes relationships in art, language 
and literature, science, religion, philosophy 
and the social sciences. He also retells many 
Greek stories of gods and heroes. The book 
is not for scholars, and it treats with pleas- 
ant informality an amazing amount of inter- 
esting information. Many illustrations and 
detailed index. (Caxton Printers, Ltd., 
Caldwell, Idaho, $6.00.) / 
° a o 


Have you received Schools at War, 5th 
war savings news bulletin for teachers? It 
contains a Christmas poster, teachers’ 
honor roll, free teacher aids, and school 
news. (Education Section, War Finance 
Division, Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.) 

— oO ° 

Elementary teachers will welcome War- 
time Social Studies in the Elementary 
Grades, by W. Linwood Chase, Number 3 
in the Curriculum Series prepared by the 
National Council for the Social Studies. It 
suggests concepts, content, activities, bib- 
liographies, and test exercises for units on 
war duties of young citizens, war costs, 
price control, rationing, conservation, 
democratic living, the Negro, Latin 
America, and China. (National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. $1.00 per copy; dis- 
counts for quantities. ) 

o ° oO 

The G. & C Merriam Company ( Spring- 
field, Mass.), publishers of the authorized 
series of Webster’s Dictionaries, have again 
put the educational world in their debt by 
issuing Webster's Biographical Dictionary 
(bound in brown buckram with thumb | 
index, $6.50). This is a completely new ~~ 
reference work, with Dr. William A.-~ 
Neilson as editor-in-chief and John P. « 
Bethel as general editor. It contains 40,000 
brief but adequate sketches of noted men 
and women of ‘all countries and periods, 
combining the most essential names from 
both historical and contemporary sources. 

° o — 





America’s serious problems of race 
prejudice and violence ysually generate 
more heat than light. It is difficult to get 
unbiased and constructive information 
about them. We are grateful, therefore, for 
the temperate and informing account of 
the recent Detroit disorders contained in © 
Race Riot, by Dr. Alfréd M. Lee and | 
Norman D. Humphrey, both of the De- — 
partment of Sociology, Wayne University, 
Detroit, who were eye witnesses of many ~ 
of the events they describe. This little book 7 
gives clear and definite answers to such % 
questions as: How did the riots start? What | 
were the underlying causes and conditions? 
What must we do to prevent such tensions’ 
from exploding in Detroit again or in other 7 
urban communities? How can America ~ 
give reality to its professed war aims of | 
providing a meaningful democracy for all” 
peoples, noth at home and abroad? (D 
den Press, 103 Park Ave,, New York 1% 
N. Y. $1.50.) 
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WHAT IS 


BASIC ENGLISH? 


By IVOR A. RICHARDS 


The co-discoverer of this “language within a language” tells 
how it was made and why Winston Churchill advocates 
its use as a secondary world language after the war 


F SOMEONE asked you “What is a 

plantigrade?” you might be unable to 
answer. You might guess, “Some kind 
of vegetable, I suppose.” Or you might 
say “An animal putting all the under 
part of its feet down, and not only its 
toes, when walking.” If you did make 
that statement you would be _ using 
Basic English to explain plantigrade. 

Does that mean that whenever we 
explain a word in other English words 
we are using Basic English? Not quite 
that, although some of the words we 
usc in any explanation will be Basic. 
Mr. C. K. Ogden and I first had our 
attention drawn to these words over 
twenty years ago when we were writing 
a book on how words are defined and 
how they got their meanings. The book 
was called The Meaning of Meaning, 
and to write it*we had to examine all 
sorts of English to find out how one man 
knows (if he does) what another man 
means when he says something. It was 
when we were defining things to each 
other that we noticed how certain 
words came back again into our re- 
statement of anything. It was almost 
impossible to do without them. 


English in a Nutshell 


This yave Mr. Ogden an idea. It 
there are some words as useful as all 
that, he reasoned, we coulc collect them 
as a first step — a little language within 
a language, a sort of minimum outfit, 
neat and easy to get hold of. Then any- 
one in the world could carry it around 
with him on his physical or mental 
travels, and express almost any idea by 
means of it. 

For the next ten years Mr. Ogden 
worked at this minimum vocabulary, 
and made use of the best thinking of 
other language experts in developing 
it. He knew that English is far more 
widely used in the world of today than 
any other of the 1500 or more living 
languages. And seeing, as other ob- 
Servant people saw, that the world of 
tomorrow will have a common second 
language of some kind, he decided that 
this was a useful sort of undertaking. 

It was some suggestions of Jeremy 


| Bentham (1748-1832), the philosopher 


@nd reformer, that gave Ogden the 


uN 


key to the system. He -calls Bentham 
the true father of Basic English. Ogden 
knew he had to have words in his mini- 
mum language for naming things, and 
other words for saying what these 
things did. It was the second group that 
gave him most trouble. He could call 
chairs and stools and benches seats, 
and mice and moles and chipmunks 
small animals, and fright and terror and 
apprehension fear. But how could he 
reduce the four thousand or so most 
used “verbs” of full English, to get 
his total number of chosen words down 
below 1,000? 


Verbs Are “Slippery Eels”’ 


About 900 words are al. there is room 
for on one side of a sheet of business 
notepaper, and Ogden sav what a great 
convenience it would be if this Basic 
vocabulary could be printed so. The 
learner would have his task there be- 
fore him all the time — the mastéry of 
one page of English words, their use 
in normal Englisl sentences. Ogden 
didn’t want to go up too near the 1,000 
mark, but he might never have seen 
how to avoid it unless he had come 
across Bentham’s analysis of. English 
verbs. 

Verbs, Bentham points out, are the 
slippery eels of language. They stand 
for acts, as well as a great deal else. 
Most so-called actions are a combina- 
tion of something someone does and the 
direction the move takes. So, if we 
jump, we go up and down; if we mount 
a horse we get up on it, and if we 
mount a map we may put it on linen. 
If we raise a building we put it up, 
and if we raze it we take it down. If 
we donate a thing we give it to some- 
one or something. If we throw a ball we 
make it go through the air, and if we 
swim we send our bodies through the 
water. If you dominate a person you 
have control over him, and if you serve 
him you are working for or under him, 
and so on. 

‘In the end Ogden made a list of 16 
“operators” as he called them, added 
the auxiliaries may and will, and used 
these operators with 20 direction words 
like to and from and in and out to take 
over the work of other English verbs. 





Arthur Griffin Phot: 


DR. |. A. RICHARDS 


Leading expert on Basic English in America, is 
shown here standing in front of a wall chart 
of the 850 Basic words, with their Chinese 
equivalents. Basic has proved useful for teach- 
ing English to Chinese air cadets. Dr. Richards 
has taught in China, and at Cambridge and 
Harvard Universities. 


Ne other language seems to have such 
a small group of versatile words which 
can do the work of so many more elab- 
orate ones. 2 

Why we find these two language 
levels, one simple, the other more com- 
pleted, in English, is an interesting 
question to think about. We all know 
they exist. We know that we talk in 
one way in our school themes and in 
another at the lunch-counter. Some peo- 
ple get these different styles of speech 
mixed up. They may talk “like a book” 
in conversation and in familiar letters, 
for example. 


Parlor and Kitchen English 


Learned and market-place English 
grew up side by side, perhaps as a re- 
sult of the invasions of England which 
from time to time brought peoples 
speaking other languages into the coun- 
try. The Danes, for example, settled 
down among the Angles and Saxons. 
Two peoples, largely unlettered, talking 
two remarkably similar languages. 
rubbed, as it were, their everyday ex- 
pressians together. “In talking to one 
another, Danes and Englishmen had 
no feeling that one was any better than 
the other. They were equals. So there 
was much give and take, exchange and 
adjustment, between the two languages. 
It a Dane got the sense of what the 
Englishman was saying, the smaller 
details of his way of saying it were not 
important.” (This quotation, by the 
way, is in Basic.) 

So in parts of the country where 
Danes had settled thickly you can pie- 
ture the simple sort of level the ee 


igs 





This is I. 


Emily Post might not like these pictographs (‘Don’t point at people!’’). But when used for teaching Basic English 
to persons who are unfamiliar with English language, they are a good way of showing what pronouns mean. 


guage took. And in the English that 
sailed across the Atlantic centuries later 
in the mental baggage of the Pilgrims, 
simple and elaborate words and phrases 
were packed up side by side. The set- 
tlers used their formal phrases in The 
Mayflower Compact—“. . . and by ver- 
tue. hearof to enacte, constitute and 
frame such just and equal] lawes, or- 
dinances, acts, constitutions and of- 
fices . . .” etc. At home they used sim- 
pler phrases when they taught their 
children about the agreement they had 
come to, and how. they had put it down 
in writing, and what wise, good laws 
they were making —rules of behavior 
which would keep all free and equal 

This same leveling down of the Eng 
lish language for everyday purposes 
has of course continued here ever since. 
“Destination? Occupation? Relatives?” 
asks the questionnaire of the immigrant 
from Europe, but behind the bewil- 
dered foreigner stands the experienced 
immigration officer, interpreting into 
human terms by means of Basic: 

~ “Where are you going? What’s your 
work? Are any of your family in this 
country?” 

Go into one ot the adult civic edu- 
cation classes in Massachusetts, or the 
Americanization Schoo] in Washington, 
D. C., and you will find that they are 
using Basic English as the first-year 
course in our language for Italian, 
Greek, Armenian, Portuguese and other 
non-English-speaking people. Even the 
Bill of Rights and the Gettysburg Ad- 
diess have been put into Basic, so that 
a beginner may get some of the ideas 
upon which this nation is founded be- 
fore he tries to handle such lofty terms 
as “conceived in liberty,” “dedicated to 
the proposition,” “redress of griev- 
ances,” “oath of affirmation,” “excessive 
bail,” “compulsory process.” 


Language in the Air Age 


The need for simple phrases and 
clear explanations will be even greater 
in the world of tomorrow when not 
only the seas but the airways will 
bring all the languages of the earth in 
contact with another. 

Does that mean then that we shall 
all have to learn Basic English—not, 
of course, as a substitute for our native 
English, but as a medium for talking 


That is you. That is he. 


RITA wi va 


That is she. 


with people speaking other tongues? 
Draw your own conclusions, but keep 
this in,mind. In a world where already 
at least 500,000,000 have some sort of 
contact with English, and where the 
resources of England and America will 
be developing transcontinental airways 
on a giant scale, some common form of 
language will be needed. In fact it is 
needed already, and much too urgently 
to allow us to wait for the general adop 
tion of some artificial invented language 
like Esperanto. Where would the teach 
ers of such a synthetic language come 
from? There are 200 million potential 
teachers of Basic walking the earth al- 
ready. Every intelligent English-speak- 
er can become a teacher of Basic, if he 
will give a few hours to practice with 
it 


Churchill Is for It 


Winston Churchill made a speech at 
Harvard recently in which he described 
Basic English and gave it high praise 
a> a possible auxiliary world language 
of the future. Since then many people 
have been trying their hands at writing 
Basic. (If you want to do so, ask your 
teacher to get a copy of the Word List 
from World Week.) 

It is interesting to note the difficul- 
ties beginners are most likely to meet — 
and to see which words not in the Basic 
850 they find it hardest to do without. 
Typical of these are can, many, and 
shoulder. Basic does not contain these 
because one of its first aims is to keep 
its list as short as possible, and not 
to load it up with words whose work 
could be just as well done by other 
words already on the list. 

Consider can for a moment. Basic 
has the words may, let, able to and 
possible; it has phrases like open to, 
not hard to, nothing to keep from, or 
nothing against, which in various ways 
say what can says. So can is not strictly 
necessary in the way in which most of 
the words in Basic are necessary if the 
field of human needs is to be covered. 
Can is a very convenient word and 
anyone going on from Basic to a wider 
English would certainly learn it early. 
But the Chinese, for example, have 
great difficulty even after years of study, 
in separating clearly the various mean- 
ings of can and may in ordinary Eng- 


This is my nose. 
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That is your nose. 
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they always mean the same thing. Even 
native speakers of English often have 
trouble here. Teachers have to point a 


out that we can do all sorts of things ; tal 


which nevertheless, we may not do. , 

Many raises no such difficulties, but _ 
Basic has the phrase a great number of te 
to do its work. Again, anyone usin ws 
Basic-plus will certainly add the cal “a7. 
many (along with few) as a conven- an 
ience. 

Shoulder and similar nouns raise a an 
different problem. To cover parts of the : 7 
body Basic has arm, bone, brain, chest, 
chin, ear, eye, face, finger, foot, hair, ge 
hand, head, heart, knee, leg, lip, mouth, : . 
muscle, neck, nerve, nose, skin, stom- . . 
ach, throat, thumb, toe, tongue, tooth. Agr 
Consider how many other words would = 
be needed to make a fairly complete Clec 
list. Along with shoulder we would have b al 
to list ankle, thigh, hip, shin, heel, — 
knuckle, cheek, and many others. But ivf 
in talk, if we are in need of one of Si 
these words it is always easy to point ‘nets 
and say this part of the body (which is th : 
Basic). In writing we could give a de- st 
scription: the part between the arm and a 
the neck or where the arm is joined to i 
the body for shoulder, for example. . 





A Medium of Understanding 


In actual fact, when talking to people 
who have studied only Basic it is not 
strictly necessary to keep 100% within 
the Basic List. If the language we use is 
90% Basic, good understanding can be 
maintained, especially if we are ready to 
translate our non-Basic words into Basic. 

No one with experience of Basic has 
any fear that the language of Shake- 
speare and Emerson will be blunted 
or distorted through it. Translations of 
great English writings into Basic are 
not offered as substitutes for anyone 
who can read Shakespeare himself. 
Even less is Basic offered to Russians or 
Chinese as a substitute for their own 
languages. Misunderstanding this, some | 
have raised the cry, “Basic is Intellect- = 
ual Imperialism!” But Russians and Chi- | 
nese do not join in this. English has = 
already "been adopted as the first foreign 
language taught in their schools. Basic 7 
is offered merely as a way of making} 
the learning of English quicker, easiet) 
and more effective. ‘a 
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« A LL roads.lead to Rome, but unfor- 

tunately the roads are mined.” 
General Sir Harold Alexander recently 
addressed reporters with this pithy sen- 
tence, summing up the pitfalls in the 
Allied drive on Rome. 

Over rugged hills studded with Ger- 
man gun emplacements and slippery 
from relentless rain, Allied troops are 
inching their way towards Italy’s capi- 
tal. American tanks rumble where chari- 
ots used to careen — over the Appian 
Way, the first paved and most important 
Roman highway. The road runs from 
Brindisi to Rome, dipping past Terra- 
cina, where Emperor Trajan proved 
himself a forerunner of modern engi- 
neering by cutting the road through 
sheer rock to eliminate steep grades. 

Today Rome is two cities: the former 
mecca of tourists and the present target 
of Allied bombardiers. Rome is the site 
of the Colosseum, of the Pantheon that 
Agrippa built in commemoration of his 
victory over the fleet of Antony and 
Cleopatra, and of the Vatican. But Rome 
is also the site of the Littorio and San 
Lorenzo freight yards, through which 
funnel German supplies, and of two key 
airfields. 

Since 1941 German “tourists” in badly 
fitting ersatz clothes have walked down 
the old Flaminian Way, Rome’s Fifth 
Avenue. Heiling German troops tramp 
by the Baths of Caracalla and the graves 
of Keats and Shelley. In Roman movie 
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“All Roads Lead-to Rome” 


houses “Via col Vente” (“Gone with the 
Wind”) has been replaced by German 
army newsreels, Nazi officers pack 
Rome’s best restaurants, For their fraus, 
Germans have cleaned Rome’s shops of 
clothes, paying with worthless tourist 
marks. 

Today Romans say they have plenty 
of only one thing — shortages. They have 
eaten the pigeons of St. Mark’s square. 
They have slaughtered their donkeys for 
“milkfed veal.” 

Invasion is an old story to Rome. Be- 
cause the Seven Hills of Rome are 
twenty miles inland from the sea and 
are free in winter from the malaria of 
the Tiber’s swamps, they were settled 
by the Etruscans in the-6th century B. C. 
The hills became a glorious city of tem- 
ples and stadia, of lavish public baths 
and villas heated by pipes of hot water. 
The city’s influence spread to Britain, 
Gaul, Arabia and the Balkans. It gave 
the namés of two of its greatest rulers 
to our months of August (Augustus) 
and July (Julius Ceasar). 

The great city always faced three 
problems: flood, plague, and invasion. 
Tiber floods periodically swamped Rome 
until embankments were built in the 
nineteenth century. Summer plague 
from the swamps carried off half of 
Rome’s citizens in 265, and Constantine 
had to move the capital to Byzantium, 
which he renamed Constantinople. 

In 410 Rome met its first barbarian 


q _ The Papal Swiss Guard, now beset by Nazis, shown in a Vatican ceremony. 
_ Their costume is the same as that worn during the struggle of May, 1527. 
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invasion at the hands of Alaric and his 
Goths. At first bribed away with a ran- 
som of gold, silks and 3,000 pounds of 
pepper, the Goths later burst through 
Rome’s gates and pillaged its temples, 
dragged Romans off to slavery, and left 
behind a city reduced to beggary. Ala- 
ric, however, never plundered Christian 
churches, This was done in May, 1527 
by the next invaders— German and 
Spanish mercenaries who mutinied 
against Charles V and swept upon Rome 
in a ruthless search for loot. The Swiss 
Guards saved Pope Clement at the time, 
fighting with their backs to the wall 
while the Pope escaped. 


Capital of Christianity 


Ever since Constantine I established 
Christianity as the official Roman state 
religion, Rome has been the heart of 
Christianity. It was in Rome’s Circus 
Maximus that Nero killed the Christians 
and martyred Saints Paul and Peter. It 
is on the site of Peter’s tomb that the 
Vatican stands today. 

From 1870, when Garibaldi stormed 
Rome and the city became the capital 
of a united Italy, until 1929, the Pope 
never left the Vatican. In 1929 Mussolini 
arranged the Lateran Treaty, making 
the Vatican an independent state of 
1,000 people with the Pope as its abso- 
lute ruler. 

The Vatican is the smallest sovereign 
state in the world — the size of a gener- 
ous 18-hole golf course. Yet it has its 
own coinage and postage, flag and jail, 
diplomatic corps and citizenship. Inside 
its walls is the largest church in the 
world — St. Peter’s— and the greatest 
manuscript library and finest collection 
of antiquities on earth. 

Michelangelo worked five years on the 
glorious ceiling of the Vatican’s Sistine 
Chapel. Through the 1,000 rooms of the 
Vatican’s palace are many frescoes by 
Botticelli and paintings by Raphael. 
Strangely enough, you may see such an- 
cient manuscripts as Cicero’s De Re- 
publica, and also the latest inventions, 
such as a short wave radio station. 

Today the Pope is a virtual prisoner. 
As Nazi paratroopers stand guard at the 
Vatican’s gates, the Papal Swiss Guards 
with their colorful medieval uniforms 
have set aside their ancient halberds for 
modern rifles. 











Flying “freight trains”— thou- 
sands of them—will fill our 
postwar skies. Huge transport 
‘planes, flying alone or towing 
behind them strings of gliders, 
will deliver freight in one-tenth 
the time that it now takes for 
the average railroad haul. 

The cargo plane has been as 
important in this war as the 
bomber and the fighter, After 
Pearl Harbor, the Army requi- 
sitioned hundreds of ,transport 
planes from the commercial air- 
lines. These were Douglasses, 
Boeings and Lockheeds. 

It was the sturdy DC-3s that 
saved the day at Guadalcanal. 
They flew hundreds of miles 
out over the sea to bring in 
supplies. They also evacuated 
600 wounded during the Gua- 
dalcanal fighting. 

Now the DC-4 (also known 
as the C-54) is in service. Its 
fuselage interior is as big as a 
railroad freight car. The DC-4, 
the Lockheed Constellation and 
the Curtiss Commando are the 
biggest landplanes in the world. 

The Curtiss Commando 
(C-46) is the largest twin-en- 
gined cargo aircraft in the 
world. For a cargo plane it is 
fast — 250 m.p.h. 

“Flying trucks” have done a 
big job in the Pacific in solving 


Cargo Planes Carry the Goods 
To War Fronts; Will Fly for Peace 





the problem of supply in an 
area where this is the biggest 
problem of the war. 

Fairchild is now producing 
an all-metal cargo 


carrying troops and supplies to 
distant combat zones. 

Henry Kaiser, famous ship 
and plane builder, is working 
on huge experimental cargo 


planes for the world of tomor- 
row. His gigantic 8-engined car- 


go carrier will be ready to fly 
early in 1944. 

Last month, the first all-cargo 
air service was established to 
operate between New York and 
the West coast. United Air 
Lines is using ships called Car- 
goliners, which are DC-3s with 
the passenger seats ripped out 
and special racks installed. 

When peace comes, food is 
one of the things that air freight 
will carry in big quantities. The 
eating habits of people all over 
the world may be changed. The 
people of northern and tem- 
perate climates — Scandinavians, 
Russians, English, Canadians, 
Chinese, and U. S. Americans — 
can get tropical fruits and vege- 
tables in greater quantities. In 
exchange, we can send _ ice 
cream to our friends along the 
equator. Why not? 


transport | 
built to meet present needs for | 
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Martin Mars, Navy's new cargo ship, in air during her final test. 


nA SPAN 


By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


The world’s largest flying 
boat, the Martin Mars, has been 
turned over to the Navy. The 
huge ship has undergone many 
tests, one in which it stayed in 
the air for 32 hours and 17 min- 
utes without refueling, traveling 
more than 4,600 miles. A flight 
that long could take it from the 
U. S. East coast to Berlin and 
on to London without stopping. 

* * * 

The U.S. Army Air Forces 
is now made up of fifteen 
separate divisions. The new 
U. S. Fifteenth Air Force, 


which saw its first mission 


early in October, has been or- 
to operate in the 


ganized 


Headed 


Mediterranean area. 


| by Lieut. General Carl Spaatz, 
| who is also commander of 








the Twelfth Air Force, it will 
concentrate on targets in Ger- 
many and occupied European 
countries. 

* * & 

The first bombs to be dropped 
from an airplane weighed about 
one pound. By the close of the 
first World War, bombs as 
heavy as 660 pounds were in 
use. Today bombs as heavy as 
eight tons are common. The 
“block-busters” of today weigh 
16,000 times as much as did the 
first bombs! 

* *» * 

A downed Zero means more 
to our fighters than one less Jap 
plane. It means that our flyers 
have come into possession of 
another belly tank which the 
Zeros carry for extra fuel to 
increase their range. And belly 
tanks, when sawed in half, make 
very satisfactory bathtubs! 
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Drawing used hy courtésy of Mechanix Illustrated Magazine = 


Artist's conception of postwar “flying freight trains.” 
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Navy Pilot Proves Sub- Sinking 
Abilities of Vega’s New PV-1 


The PV-1 is the first land-based bomber built for 
the U. S. Navy. It’s a nautical version of the Vega 
Ventura—a deep-bellied sea rover with extra 
range for long patrols, reserve speed to pounce 
on a sub before it can crash-dive, and wallop 
enough to blast it out of commission. Here’s the 
story of the Navy Venturo’s first kill. 





surfaced and poised for attack several miles away. With- 
out hesitation the pilot pushed his fast Vega down in a 
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5. “GALLANT-— cool — well-executed action,” 
said the Navy of the Ventura’s crew. In their 
hands a dependable airplane had proved it- 
self. Now, with scores of other heroic Navy 
crews at the controls, rugged PV-1's are in 
| cofstant service in the United Nations’ battle 
= to keep open the supply lanes of the world. jill 


e 





2. SUDDENLY THEY SAW IT—«a German submarine 






power swoop that would bring him in low over the target. # 











4. THE SUB WAS LIFTED almost out of 
“> the water by the blast. All forward mo- 
_ tion ceased. Then with a plunge it went 

_ under—leaving only a 100-ft. oil slick as 
a grave morker. 
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1. IT STARTED out as a “routine patrol!” The Navy 
crew and their plane were to guard a slow-moving 
Allied convoy against enemy torpedoes. On regular 
pattern flights they scanned the tossing water on 
every side of the laboring ships—eight eyes on the 
alert for telltale signs of enemy marauders. 







= - . 3. THE SUB‘S COMMANDER 
-== = put his deck guns into action, hop- 
~ ing to stop the racing PV-1 before 
it got within striking distance. Ac- 
curate gunfire riddled one wing. 
But still the plane pressed in, now 
virtually skimming the surface of 
_ the water. The sub tried to “crash- 
y dive” but too late. Four “ash can” 
depth charges hurtled from the 
Ventura’s whopping bomb-bay 
—three exploding just ahead of 
the moving U-boat and the fourth 
square on the deck. 
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This is another in a series of 
stories about Lockheed and 
Vega and their accomplish- 
ments. Watch the pages of 
this magazine for another 
true aviation adventure. 
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AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


A subsidiary of Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, Burbank, California 




















PUBLIC MEMBER 


AAYNE LYMAN MORSE was the 

only member of the National War 
Labor Board who voted Against grant- 
ing the mine workers their recent wage 
increase demands. If inflation breaks 
loose as a result and the WLB loses its 
authority over wages, Morse probably 
will resign. . 

Morse claims that labor mediation and 
horsebreaking require the same basic 
approach: patience and realism. He 
should know. On his farm in Oregon, he 
trains balky horses in his spare time. In 
the WLB office in Washington, he arbi- 
trates disputes that threaten to snarl 
war production. Deciding whether 
workers should or shouldn't get wage 
increases, he fights the ever-present 
bogeyman: Inflation. 

On the 12-man WLB, made up of 
labor, management, and public repre- 
sentatives, Morse is one of the four 
members for the public. He is impartial 
between labor and industry, friendly to 
both sides. When he favors wage in- 
creases, it is because the wages are 
clearly below standard. He influenced 
the WLB to establish the “Little Steel 








Harris & Ewing 


Wayne L. Morse 


Formula,” which permitted a partial in- 
crease to meet the cost of living, but is 
now attacked by labor. 

Morse, a law prodigy, became Dean 
of the University of Oregon Law School 
at 30. A specialist in criminal law, he 
investigated penal reform for the De- 
partment of Justice. 

He is an ardent farmer; he is well 
built and dark, has thick, black eye- 


brows, and a sparse moustache. 








Who’s Who 


TURKISH SPARKPLUG 


WENTY-FIVE years ago the watch- 

words of the average Turk were Sul- 
tan and Mohammed. Today Turks 
speak more often of “demokrasi” and 
“otomobil.” The sparkplug of this trans- 
formation is Turkey’s small, frail presi- 
dent, Ismet Inonu. For, after entering 
artillery school at the age of 12 and 
graduating first in his class at Staff Col- 
lege, Inonu at 20 joined the “Young 
Turk” movement. 

Carrying out the ideas of his army 
classmate, the great Mustapha Kemal 
Ataturk, Inonu converted Turkey from 
a lavish, corrupt, 90 per cent illiterate 
sultanate to a one-party industrialized 
republic. 

When Mustapha Kemal insisted Turks 
take last names, he gave Ismet the 
name Inonu, after the site of Ismet'’s 
guerrilla victories in 1920 over the 
Greek invaders. A colonel at 31, and 
then Chief of Staff, Inonu fought the 
British in World War I and the Rus- 
sians in 1917. A wily soldier, Inonu is 
also so clever a diplomat that Stalin 
once said “Inonu is the only man out- 
side Russia whose advice I respect.” 
Inonu went to Lausanne after World 
War I to plead for recognition of his 
shattered country, and came back with 
a guarantee of absolute sovereignty. 


in the News 











Black Star 


Ismet Inonu 


Since that time he has carried out 
Ataturk’s reported order not to back 
Germany in war. Yet he managed an 
alliance with Britain, sold chrome to 
the U.S., refused German troops tran- 
sit to Iraq, and seems to be on the 
verge of granting the Allies Turkish 
bases. 

Looking professorial, Inonu uses his 
deafness to advantage, is a master of 
drawing information from others with- 
out telling anything himself. He has 
three children, loves riding, chess, bil- 
liards and reading—in English, French 
or German. 
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VICTORY 
VIGNETTES 


Cordell Hull — U. S. 


When pumped by reporters, gaunt, sad- 
eyed Hull drawls “I ’tend to mah int’na- 
tional affairs.” Doing this, the 72-year-old 
Secretary of State boosted reciprocal trade, 
fought protective tariffs, sponsored the 
Good Neighbor Policy, planned the war- 
time political dealings in North Africa and 
Italy, and is now czar of all economic 
agencies abroad. Born in a log cabin in 
northern Tennessee of Scotch-Irish-Chero- 
kee lumbermen stock, Hull taught himself 
law. He was a backwoods circuit judge, 
and in 1907 was sent to Congress. There 
for 18 years he sat on the powerful Ways 
and Means Committee, becoming an au- 
thority on taxation and writing the first 
income tax law. According to his father, he 
“wasn’t set enough to be a school-teacher, 
rough enough to be a lumberman, sociable 
enough to be a doctor. But Cord was a 
right thorough thinker.” 


Walter E. Edge — U. S. 


The recent election of Walter E. Edge 
as governor of New Jersey dealt a politi- 
cal body blow to the Democratic machine 
of Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey City, the 
political boss of New Jersey politics. 
Round-faced, bespectacled Edge, who is 
69, began his career as a “printer’s devil,” 
became journal clerk and secretary in New 
Jersey’s Senate, and rose to be Republican 


> 


. leader in that state’s Assembly. He was 


governor of the state during World War I. 
Later he was Ambassador to France from 
1923 to 1933. 


Benedetto Croce — Italy 


Senator Croce is Italy’s elder statesman, 
the man behind the rising liberal move- 
ment. Croce, although still a monarchist, 
advocates replacing the king with the 
6-year-old Prince of Naples, with Badoglio 
regent until all Italians can vote. Now 77, 
small, merry Croce may become Minister 
of Education. His magazine La Critica 
subtly criticized fascism throughout Musso- 
lini’s dictatorship, became the guide of 
liberal students. Coming from wealthy par- 
ents who died in an earthquake, Croce 
was adopted by his uncle, an outstanding 
philosopher and statesman. Croce studied 
10 hours a day, gathered a great library, 
wrote the well-known Estetica. 


Sir Bernard Montgomery — Britain 


General Montgomery, now leading the, 
British 8th Army in Italy, is a short, square, 
scrawny, unsmiling man with grey eyes, 
a sharp profile, rigid ascetic habits and a 
fierce will to win over all obstacles. Giv- 
ing no quarter in battle, this victorious 
tactician of the Libyan-Tunisian campaign 
once advised his staff: “Gentlemen, I read 
the Bible every day and recommend you 
do the same.” Ulsterman “Little Monty” 
is the son of a former Bishop of Tasmania. 
He won the D.S.O., served 36 of his 56 
years in the army-—in India, Palestine, 4 
Dunkirk and vital southeast England dur-] 
ing the blitz. 
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FOR RECORD AND A NATIONAL 
RIFLE ASSOCIATION CERTIFICATE 
IF YOU QUALIFY 








TODAY, REMEMBER, YOU'RE SHOOTING 


Z| 












~ ONE PRO-MARKSMAN 
CERTIFICATE COMING UP— 





SIGHTS, 
DO YOUR 
STUFF ! 











IF WE CAN KEEP 
THIS UP WE'RE IN 


i 
PRESENTATION AND A PRO- MARKSMAN 
CEREMONIES | CERTIFICATE FOR BOB AND 











(ONE FOR BILL.GOOD WORK, ALL YOU FELLOWS. 
LOOKS AS IF WE HAD THE MAKINGS OF 

















Se REAL RIFLE CLUB AT LAST. I'M PROUD 




















Learning to shoot — to shoot straight — is a lot of fun. And 
shooting is a sport that fellows can enjoy indoors or outdoors, all 
year round, and all their lives. If you’re interested in forming 
a rifle club in your school, see the Coach. To learn more about 
this fascinating sport, fill in and mail the coupon for the inter- 
esting, illustrated, free, official ‘‘Junior Rifle Handbook.” Rem- 
ington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 





Remington Model 513T bolt action target rifle 
and Remington .22’s with Kleanbore* priming. 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








Remington, 


Ber eek hss 1 lll eeelll aoe eeeellieentee 
Rifle Promotion Section S, 11-29-43 

Remington Arms Co., Inc. 

Bridgeport 2, Conn. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, free, a copy of 

“Junior Rifle Handbook.”’ 
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Hit after hit...and now Ameri- 
ca's Favorite Entertainer comes 
to you in the topper of them 
all! More and greater melodies 
and thrills than ever!... It’s 
your first chance to greet Roy 
and Trigger since their record- 
breaking personal appearance 
at the famed New York Madison 


Square Garden rodeo! 


Don't miss it! 






ROY 
ROGE 


KING OF THE COWBOYS 


TRIGGER 


SMARTEST HORSE IN THE MOVIES 


MAN FROM 
MUSIC 
MOUNTAIN 


with BOB NOLAN AND THE SONS 





























OF THE PIONEERS and RUTH TERRY 


PAUL KELLY - ANN GILLIS - GEOR 
CLEVELAND - PAT BRADY 





















Ar nner ER 
Roy Sing: I'm Beginning to Care « Wine, Women, 
Song « Deeper ond Deeper > | of the Bandit « 
the Rain « Roses on the Trai 


ot Ribbon Award for 


following 
the films 


“Tops, don't miss “Worthwhile 


THE NORTH STAR. (RKO. 

“i Produced by Samuel Gold- 
wyn. Directed by Lewis 
Milestone.) 


THE EDITORS’ Blue Ribbon for No- 
vember is awarded to RKO for their 
production of The North Star. Written 
by Lillian Hellman, author of Watch 
on the Rhine (see Sept. 27 issue), The 
North Star is a tribute to the Russian 
people — and to all people everywhere 
who put up their lives as security 
against fascism. 

North Star was the name of a vil- 
lage in the Russian Ukraine. Its people 
were proud of their town, of its fine 


“$o-s0 


\new hospital and school. They were 


proud of their neat farms, of their well- 
fed children. They had worked hard for 
all these things — and they lost them on 
a summer morning in 1941. 

On that morning Nazi planes came 
unexpectedly out of the blue to rain 
destruction on North Star. They 
bombed and strafed the helpless vil- 
lage, killing eleven and injuring thirty. 

The villagers did not mourn long over 
their dead. They set about the business 
of avenging them. 

When the Nazis entered the blazing 
village, they were able to save only 
the hospital, and a few huts from the 
flames. The village children were or- 
dered to the hospital to give their blood 
for transfusions to the Nazi wounded. 
One child died. The guerrillas decided 
it was high time to strike back. The 
battle that followed drove the Nazis 
from North Star, but few of the vil- 
lagers lived to see their victory. 

The members of the cast have been 
carefully chosen to represent different 
types. Walter Huston is impressive as 
a Russian physician. Opposed to him is* 
the brutal Dr. Von Harden, played 
by Erich von Stroheim. Dana Andrews 
plays a young Russian flyer, and Farley 
Granger is a boy guerrilla. We think 
you will not forget in a hurry Sophia’s 
(Ann Harding) grief over her dead 
child; and we believe you will be both 
pleased and surprised at Jane Withers’ 
performance as a girl sniper. 











The Editors’ Blue 


the outstanding 
picture of November 
goes to RKO for 
their production, 
The North Star. 














Where All Eyes 
Are on Bull’s-Eyes 


i” WE were to ask you “what’s cook- 
ing” with your varsity teams, chances 
are you'd rave about your football 
team’s new T formation, that new 6-3 
center who is going to “make” your 
basketball team, and the prospects of 
your track and baseball teams next 
spring. 

If you were an Evanston Township 
(Ill.) High School student, however, 
we'd never escape without a snappy 
little 10,000-word pep talk on the rifle 
team. For, at Evanston, riflery is a tre- 
mendous thing. It is right up there with 
football, basketball and track as a major 
sport. Making the rifle team is just as 
big an honor as making any of the other 
teams. 

Riflery has a tradition at Evanston. 
The school has been shooting a long 
time; 26 years to be exact. In that time, 
they have won many national cham- 
pionships and shot their way through 
four ranges. Their first range was built 
in an old condemned bakery out of brick 
ovens and steel boiler plate. Their sec- 
ond was located in the basement of a 
large store; and the third in the 
attic of the school. 


Home on the Range 


In 1929, Evanston finally found a 
permanent home for its range. They 
built a beauty in the new school build- 
ing. This range has a double-deck gal- 
lery with eleven firing points on each 
landing, enabling twenty-two marksmen 
to shoot at the same time. The shooters 
are supplied with all the latest scientific 
equipment. 

The school owns twenty-two rifles, 
one for each firing point, and several 
shooting jackets, which are loaned to 
members of the intramural groups. Each 
intramural team has twelve members; 
ten of them fire in each match, and the 
five highest scores are totaled to deter- 
mine the team score. The varsity dead- 
eye dicks help with the coaching of the 
intramural-ers, and keep a careful eye 
out for varsity material. 


The varsity competes only in the late # 


fall and the winter months, The school’s 


shooting club is known as the Frances | 


W. Runge Rifle Club in honor of its 
first coach. This club supports six to six-— 
teen teams, which compete in many of} 
the National Rifle Association’s matches 
Evanston has been a member of th 
N. R. A. since 1922. 7 
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WAR ABROAD 


Russia. Hull, Eden, Molotov and Chinese 
Ambassador Foo Ping-sheung signed Mos- 
cow agreement that the four powers should 
cooperate in creating an international body 
to maintain peace after the war. U. S., 
Britain and Russia agreed to re-establish 
free Austria, to arrange atrocity trials in 
accusing countries, to set up European Ad- 
visory Contmittee in London, to oust pro- 
fascists in Italy, to accept only uncondi- 
tional surrender from Axis (see pages 3-4). 

Angry Red veterans watched Germans 
dynamite every fine building, university and 
ancient church in Russia’s “Mother City” 
of Kiev, then broke strong German positions 
to capture Kiev and drive Nazis westward. 

Italy. Battling around through chill 
mountain winds and snow, Allied infantry 
in new winter clothing slithered through 
mud to seize Isernia, Venafro, Vasta, and 
Atessa. 

Germany. Gloomy Germans faced 20th 
anniversary of National Socialist revolution 
with a Hitler speech warning “no quarter” 
for defeatists at home. Allied bombers 
seared Kassel (locomotive shops), Dueren 
(airplane parts), Gelsenkirchen (greatest 
European synthetic oil center), Duessel- 
dorf ( U-boats), Wilhelmshaven (E-boats), 
Munster (railroad yards), Wiener-Nuestadt 
( Austrian airplane center ), and ball-bearing 
factories at Turin, Italy. 

Asia. U. S. Marines and paratroopers 
boldly landed on Bougainville, fought Jap 
reinforcements with tanks. U. S. fliers 
turned Rabaul into graveyard for Jap ships 
by smashing 71 Jap planes and sinking 4 
destroyers, 2 cruisers and 13 cargo ships 
that Japs rushed from Truk. American sub- 
marines sank seven Japanese vessels and 
damaged two others. 

Chinese recaptured Nanhsien, pivot of 
Jap attacks in rice bowl area of Yunnan 
Province. Chinese advanced into upper 
Burma, checking Japs at Salween River. 


WAR AT HOME 


Elections. In state elections, Republi- 
cans swept home front: Walter Edge won 
New Jersey governorship, Simeon Willis 
won governorship in generally democratic 
Kentucky, voters backed New York’s Gov- 
ernor Dewey by electing Joe Hanley lieu- 
tenant governor, Bernard Samuel beat ex- 
Ambassador Bullitt for Philadelphia mayor- 
alty. Only Democrat elected in north was 
John Lausche as mayor of Cleveland. 

Labor. WLB finally approved $1.50 
wage increase to coal miners and miners 
returned to work. 

In wake of miners’ wage boost, railroad 
and steel unions demanded higher wages, 
threatened crippling strikes which will be 
averted if Truman _ resolution, granting 
raises, passes Congress. 

Postwar. Representatives of 44 nations 
Signed agreement creating United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
headed by Herbert Lehman. Bernard 
Baruch was appointed head of new unit 
of OWM, to deal with industrial recon- 
version when war contracts end. Senate 
voted 85—5 for Connally bill (postwar in- 
ternational collaboration by U.S.), amended 


_to support Moscow agreements 








THE VOICE OF 


The Story of 
“Colonel” L. A. Hawkins 


ODFATHER to most of the 
developments in General 
Electric’s Research Laboratory is 
Laurence A. Hawkins. He has 
coined such names as thyratron and 
phanotron for so many electron 
tubes that he has created a new 
language! The electrical industry 
calls it ““Greco-Schenectady.”’ 
Though he entered Williams Col- 
lege intending to study law, his 
interest was slanted toward elec- 
tricity during summer work at the 
Stanley Electric Co. in his home 
town of Pittsfield, Mass. So in 
1897 he took his new B.A. from 
Williams to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, where two 
years later he was graduated as 
an electrical engineer. 





Back to the Stanley he went 
then, and when it merged with 
General Electric he went to Sche- 
nectady as a G-E patent lawyer. 
In a few years he was made engi- 
neering assistant to the director 
of the Research Laboratory. Later 
he became executive engineer, a 
position which he has kept for 
thirty years. 

During these thirty years, Larry 
Hawkins has translated laboratory 
























G-E RESEARCH 


science into engineering terms and 
vice versa. The practical applica- 
tions of scientific discoveries have 
been his responsibility, and ex- 
plaining those applications to the 
rest of us has been no small part of 
his job. As the “Larry” of the 
“House of Magic’’ shows, which 
the late Floyd Gibbons broadcast, 
he became the voice of the labora- 
tory. And he gained such a wide 
reputation as a story teller that 
he was made a Kentucky colonel, 
along with Will Rogers and Irvin 
S. Cobb! 

Larry Hawkins is a firm believer 
in the “scientific attitude’’—the 
basing of opinion on facts that can 
be proved. And he’s an idealist, 
too, for he believes that applying 
this attitude to social and economic 
problems might, in time, solve 
them. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 





Laurence A. Hawkins 


Hear the General Electric radio pro- 
grams; “The G-E All-girl Orchestra” 
Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“‘The 
World Today” news, every weekday 
6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


192,000 employees of the General Electric Com- 
pany are on their jobs producing war goods and 
buying over a million dollars of War Bonds 
every week to hasten victory. 


- GENERAL ® ELECTRIC 


9568-29-21) 








Eyes On Mars 


(Concluded), 
from the polar ice caps to the milder 
zones of Mars. At the mouth of each 
“canal” Lowell found triangular dark 
spots, thought by him to be relay sta- 
tions for the water. 


Perhaps a “Different” Life on Mars 


These markings are about all astron- 
omers have to go on, and it is so hard 
to get clear photos of Mars (because of 
atmospheric tremors) that astronomers 
cannot agree as to the meaning of the 
markings. One theory is that the green 


areas are river beds, the canals dried-up 
river valleys, and the triangular spots 
ancient river deltas. 

Mars, being about half the size of 
Earth and therefore endowed with much 
less gravitational pull, might have been 
unable to hang on to its original oceans. 
It may now be starving for water. It 
may have oases of water only in the 
low river valleys, the rest being arid 
and salty—covered by sand made orange 
by iron rust. Little vegetation as we 
know it could exist without water, and 
without plants there would be little 
oxygen. With water and air both lack- 
ing, Mars may have little to stabilize its 
















i, Sesser $25 War Bond 
2nd PRIZE ...cce Sexewes's $15 in War Stamps 
3rd PRIZE eeeecseees- $10 in War Stamps 
4th PRIZE ...15 Prizes in $1 War Stamps 


100 Honorable Mentions—One pound packages of 
Planters Peanuts 


FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive 2-color 
poster, “America at War’—suitable for framing. 
Illustrated with action photographs from Planters 
advertisements. 















S45. 
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PARADE 








Read These Rules Carefully 


& Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 


» a Study the scene above and list on a sheet 

of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 
a slogan, totaling 13 
Peanuts. 


words or less, on Planters 


4 Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
‘ Rm. 2408, 220 East 42nd St., New York 

17, N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 3, 

1944. No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 
and whose slogans are considered most accurate 
and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 
Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Senior Scholastic, World Week and 
Junior Scholastic, February 7, 1944 issues. In 
the event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize 
identical with that tied for will be awarded each 
tying contestant. 


temperature, and may be well above 
freezing by day and well below freez- 
ing by night. Perhaps all that lives on 
Mars’ salty, dry wasteland is~mosses 
and lichens. 

On the other hand, perhaps there is 
life, not life-as-we-know-it, but life 
adapted to the waterless, airless condi- 
tions of Mars. If such were the case, if 
life could adapt itself to conditions other 
than those on Earth, then there might 
not only be life-as-we-do-nofknow-it on 
Mars but on other planets too—on 
planets outside our own universe, on 
planets that may be circling the other 
stars beyond our own star, the Sun! 


We Live by a Slim Margin 


Our own planet lives by a delicate 
balance. An increase of 100° in its tem- 
perature would allow its atmosphere to 
escape, making Earth as dead as the 
Moon. As Dr. R. M. Langer of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology points 
out in Popular Mechanics, on planets 
around other stars life may exist that 
breathes in an atmosphere of laughing 
gas and that has a refrigerator fluid type 
of blood. The earth’s basic element is 
carbon, but some other terribly hot 
planet’s basic element might be silicon. 
Another terribly cold planet’s basic ele- 
ment might be ammonia. 

Dr. Langer imagines the cold planet 
to have oceans of ammonia hydroxide 
and an atmosphere of nitrogen oxide, 
such as laughing gas. What we know 
as water would be brittle rocks, like ice. 
The vegetation instead of being green 
would be blue, to absorb sunlight most 
effectively. If this ammonia planet had 
some sort of fish life, and if the fish had 
an electrical apparatus like electric eels, 
the fish could convert the ammonia 
hydroxide in which they live into hydro- 
gen. Hydrogen buoyancy would permit 
some sort of bird life! 

The hot planet might be ot silicon, an 
element related to carbon and found as 
silicates in most of our rocks. Since sili- 
cates form liquids called water glass, 
Dr. Langer feels that the seas of a 
silicon planet might be of this water 
glass. Atmosphere at high temperature 
would be opaque, and living creatures 
would have to fly—so that they could 
rise to the surface of the atmosphere for 
sunlight. Such creatures would be al- 
most sightless, but because high tem- 


creatures would have “a sensory keen- 
ness we cannot begin to imagine.” 


—NANCY GENET 





Unstrung 
Waiter: “Anything wrong, madam?” 
Customer: “Yes, this spaghetti’s too 
stringy.” 


mind trying it with your veil off?” 





peratures cause powerful smells, the’ 
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1. WHO’S WHO 


Match the items in the right-hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper numbers in the _paren- 


theses. o 
1. Wayne Morse ( ) Governor of 
New Jersey 
2. Benedetto Croce ( ) President of 
Turkey 
oe ( ) U. S. Secretary 
8. Walter Edge of State 
( ) Italian liberal 
4. Ismet Inonu leader 
( ) Member of 
5. Cordell Hull WLB 


lil. UNITED (AT LAST) NATIONS 


1. A Four-Power Conference of Rus- 
sia, Britain, U. S., and China was held 
Oct. 19-30 at: (a) Chungking; (b) 
Moscow; (c) London. 

2. The vote on the Connally Resolu- 
tion indicates that the Senate; (a) is in 
complete accord with the Four-Power 
Declaration; (b) accepts it in principle, 
but with significant reservations; (b) 
favors an alternative postwar plan. 

3. A declaration signed by Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin states that Nazis 
guilty of atrocities shall be tried by: 
(a) an international civil court; (b) 
AMG military court; (c) courts of lib- 
erated countries in which the crimes 
were committed. 

4, By participating in the Four- 
Power Declaration Russia: (a) pledges 
her support against Japan; (b) accepts 
the principle of unconditional surrender; 
(c) agrees to arbitrate boundary dis- 
putes. 

5. The Four-Power pledge to estab- 
lish an independent Austria is important 
because it: (a) prevents Russian domi- 
nation of Austria; (b) guarantees that 
Austria will be a democracy; (c) en- 
courages revolt in occupied countries. 


ill. FOOD SUBSIDIES VERSUS HIGHER 
WAGES 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 

1. Up to this time, prices have not 
risen as sharply as they did during 
World War I. 

2. The “Big Five” railroad brother- 
hoods have turned down the govern- 
ment’s offer of a wage rise of ten cents 
an_ hour. 

3. The four coal strikes have done 
nothing to obtain wage rises for the 
miners. 

4. The President favors crop subsi- 


| dies because farmers’ incomes are lower 





» mow than before the war. 








= 5. Some people believe that low-in- 


come groups should be helped by a food 
stamp plan. 

6. The refusal of Congress to pass a 
big tax bill increases the danger of in- 
flation. 


IV. POLICING THE WORLD IN THE 
AGE OF AIR 


Fill in the blank space with the 
correct word, or words. 

1. The principle of “sovereignty of 
the air” was first stated in the provisions 
of the Treaty of 

2. The right to land, refuel, and ob- 
tain weather information in foreign 
countries is called the right of 


8. British plane production concen- 
trates on ‘building of ___ and 
; the United States builds 

most of the ________ planes. 

4. A Gallup survey of English and 
American opinion in June, 1943, shows 
that about three-fourths of the people 
in both countries a world 
police force after the war. 

5. The only “free air” is over oceans 
beyond the mile limit. 





Time on Their Hands 


When a new defense unit recently 
arrived at a Caribbean base, the mem- 
bers were anxious to get settled so they 
could uncrate a we mye to 
help pass the time with 125 brand new 
records. 

The radio worked well, picking “3 
many home stations. The phonograph 
was topnotch, with good tone and 
plenty of volume. Then they started 
thumbing through the records. 

They found: fifty disks of Time on 
My Hands and forty copies of No Letter 
Today. 

Associated Press 


Cocoanuts to You! 


ALLIED FORCE HQ., North Africa. 
A novice army cook, whose name is 
withheld lest harm befall him, created 
a new dish recently. While baking cake 
he had to mix in 200 eggs. In order to 
get them well distributed he decided to 
add them to the lard used for shorten- 
ing, melting it first. He must have let 
the fat get too hot, for when he added 
the eggs, they fried! But he baked the 
cake anyway. 

“Say,’ said a soldier the next day. 
“What's all the funny stuff in this cake?” 

“Cocoanut,” said the cook glibly. 


“You know, G.I. cocoanut. Dehydrated. | 


Good, eh?” 


The soldier didn’t answer. 
Associated Press 
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Keep You fre STEPPING OUT 


Are you missing out on dates . . . big evenings 
. . « good times . . . because of those teen-age 
pests — surface hickies? Don't do it! Whenever 
they recur CONCENTRATED Poslam Ointment 
will prove your friend. It will quickly help to 
reduce the redness and peel off the rough, unat- 
tractive layer of externally caused pimples. Apply 
before ing up or leave on overnight. Use 
Poslam to soothe other itchy irritations, too — blis- 
ters, abrasions, athlete's foot. 50¢, all drugstores. 
FREB SAMPLE. Send postcard. Poslam, Dept. 5-B, 254 
W. 54 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


[|Ppo sit AM | 
Ml LLS SCHOOL 


Trains Nursery, 

Hrsg eel and 

@ Four year course for high go pein 

leads to B.S. in Education (Adelphi College). 

pene course for college graduates. Accredited 

or Y. and N, J. Departments of Education. 
th year. 








or catalog address Dean A, H. Hostler 
66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11. 













Sell your School Classmates best line 
of GmneUATION NAME CARDS in the 
country. Lowes (peices ever 


We 
Bulletins. 
cards FREE! encies like wild- 


highe: est commission Monthly 
our 
Hurry! a CRAFT-CARD aS S$, Box 235-N, 


Pitenn rgh 30. 




















DON’T LET THIS 
HAPPEN TO YOU 


It won't if you perk up your (Personal 
ity Quotient) by reading WATCH YOUR 
PQ—a 32 page book that’s jammed full of 
brass tacks tips on 
personality, popu- 
larity, looks; — 
you need 
to get from behind 
the social 8-ball on 
to the beam. Lots of 
illustrations. It’s a 
book you'll enjoy! 


SNA 


ony 15¢.4 copy 





Gang up with your friends and order 10 or 
more copies Coane your teacher and it will 
set you back only 10¢ a copy. 


Please send cash, check or money order to: 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 























“THE MODELS 


AMERICA’S FIRST 
LINE OF MODELS— 
in Design, and Realism 


Vought Sikorsky “CORSAIR” 


Mester kit 88-79. $3.50 


Hawker 


a guar A 


Spon 3 


Grumman F4F WILDCAT 
wes... $3.00 


C-D Master Kit 


Republic P-47 “THUNDERBOLT” 
Spon 30%”. 


' Curtgs P-40 “Slugger of the Skies” 


Spon stall $3. 00 


C-D Master Kit SF-77... 


, Huge 7 ft. Span. 


MESSERSCHMITT ME-109 


Master ‘ch Sr 78.. 


Grumman “SKYROCKET” 


$3.50 C-D Master 


Build the Biggest $1.00 Plane in the U. S. 


EAGLET 


Beautiful 


Span 3114”. 


C-D Master Kit SF-75................. 


New, Super CONDOR SOARER 


More graceful lines, simpler con- 
struction. Easier than ever to build. Kit E-SO19, only 


me 


a MERRY CHRISTMAS 





* CLEVELAND MODEL 





Douglas SBD “Dauntless” 


Span 30%” C-D $3.50 


Master Kit SF-89 


Widely used and praised by crack American and Allied 
airmen. Has earned fame as bomber, reconnaissance 


plane, even fighter. Spon sional : $7 50 
oeeeeeensceeee . 


C-D Master Kit SF-95 


Brewster “BUFFALO” 


Span 26%". 
Kit SF-87 





—= \ 


4-FT. 
Longer lasting. 
flights. Easily built. 
Kit E-5018, only. 


$1.00 





Span 244%". $3.00 


C-D Master “it SF-74 


Send fer Latest C-D Catalog 
Be sure te get your copy. Send 
name, address and 








5c 


USE THIS COUPON: 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 
smart lerain Avenue, Cleveland, Ohic 


for C-D Kits an: 











Big 36” Industrial Training Models 
of Popular War Planes 


T8S-Lockheed P-38 
**Lightning’’ 


T76-Aliracobra 


T74- a 1 eel 


Each Kit only $1.50 


These 3-foot models are 
authentic and extremely 
realistic for the standard 
size to which they are 
designed. Developed pri- 
marily for School Train- 
ing Programs, their 
popularity was instanta- 
neous — and their low 
price enables building 
the entire set at very 
little expense. 


" -791-Mustang 


T77-Warhawk 


T78-Hurricane 
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(Please print name and oddress plainly) 


When You Gaitd CLEVELAND MODELS Jou xe Suclding Wodels that POTTY 4 
Vastractatd. Le “Pratntag aud Wlechauics tu the Fin Foree: 


Cleveland Model & Supply Company, 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Quality Model Aircraft—Since 1919 
4508C801 Lorain Ave., 


Cleveland 2, Ohio, U.S.A 


Curtiss “Hel 


Span 25/2". C-D @ 
Master Kit $F-80 


cage in ~— 
% 
Lockheed briny “LIGH 

pan vetial ° 

C-D Master Kit shss., we 
“Eee aT; 7 
- iw = = hha a. 
is) a-~ 
> ~ 


North American “MUSTANG” 


Day’s news. 350 m.p.h. 
Span 27 3/16”. Master Kit ‘SF-91., 


~~ AIRACC 


25V_". 
fc -D steesl mit SF-71 


rae “SPITFIRE” 


pan “tho : 
C-D Master Kit 73. 


eoreeeees: 


— es 
See 
——_ SS 


NAZI JU-87B STU 


Span 34”. 
C-D Master Kit SF-84 


ORDERING INSTRUCT 


See your dealer first. If he cc : 
you, send check or m.o. (cash 
risk). Add 15¢ for packing 
regardiess of size of 
C.0.D.’s. Minimum order, $1.6 
restrictions now prohibit ship 
side U.S. except to Canada a 
(to which 10% must be a 
service men still stationed in 
strictions prevent our shipping 
or Fleet P.O. box numbers: 
local nearby address only! 
livety 25c extra (U.S. only). € 
dents add 3% sales tax. All Ki 
and prices subject to 
cellation without notice. 
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